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The Beautiful Sister 


Pot of gold at the end of the 


rainbow—will-o’-the-wisp to lure 
men on--such it seems was the 
Beautiful Sister, until very recent 
years. Born to the civilized world 
on an Easter Sunday morning, she 
was nained by the beauty-loving 
Spaniards who discovered her, 
“Florida, The Land of Flowers.” 


Like Helen of Troy, Florida's 
fatal gift of beauty drove men 
mad with the desire for posses- 
sion, For centuries nation fought 
with nation to establish a claim, 
and it was not until after she felt 
the great, rending tragedy of 
brother fighting brother in the 
Civil War that Florida learned to 
know peace, 

Her bitter warfare over, she 
took up her share of the family 
responsibilities and has ever since 
contribute’ in generous measure 
to the necds of her sister States. 


In proof, witness how every 


other State in the Union gathers 
up her tired and disheartened sons 
of toil,sand pours them by boat- 
load and trainload into Florida’s 
waiting arms. %& 

Florida does not need to be 
commercial. She is beautiful and 
her days are filled to the brim 
with the business of making the 
most of her beauty for the great- 
est good to the greatest number. 

To that end she has concealed 
her scars and, helped by the mel- 
lowing hand of Time, her grim 
forts are romantic vine-clad land- 
marks; gray convents have ber 
come hospitable inns and _ lively 
barracks; forbidding official pal- 
aces have been transformed into 
picturesque government buildings, 
and her bare sea wall has blos- 
somed into a popular promenade. 
She has built wonderful roads in 
all directions, drained swamps, 
cultivated orchards, tilled the soil 
and developed fair cities, 


‘he Ayer & Son advertisement is continued on page 938) 
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Boston 
St. Louis 
San Francisco 


The total population of these three great 
cities would make less than one day’s 
traffic on the Subway and Elevated sys- 
tems of New York. 


This comparison helps you to visualize the vastness of 
our traffic figures, but it should be remembered that 
there is a distinct difference in Quality between population 
and traffic. The latter includes no infants nor invalids 
but is composed almost entirely of active, earning. 


spending people. 


To reach in one medium a buying population of nearly 
TWO MILLIONS daily, massed in a limited area per- 
mitting convenient and economical distribution, presents 
an advertising proposition ideal in all its conditions. 


The rate for car card space in the Subway and Elevated is 
remarkably low; 2’c per 1000 circulation for space 11 x 21 
inches in full colors. Compare this rate with that of any 
other medium or group of mediums and you will see one of 
the reasons why many of America’s leading advertisers have 
used this service continuously for from ten to thirty years. 


We have exclusive control of the Card and Poster Space on the Subway and 
Elevated Lines of NewY ork and are Sole Agents for the N.Y. & Queens Co. Ry. 


ARTEMAS WARD 
Trading as Ward & Gow 


50 Union Square New York 
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Likly’s 70 Per Cent Distribution 
Won Against Private Brands 


Standardized Goods, Advertising, a Broad Guarantee and Intimate 
Work with Dealers All Played Their Part 


tased upon an Authorized Interview by R. E. Dildine with 


John A. Williams 


Sales Mgr., Henry Likly & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


ROM 800 dealers to 70 per cent 

national distribution—that in 
a nutshell is the story of Likly 
baggage. How it was done is an 
instructive story. Few manufac- 
turers of staple merchandise have 
faced and mastered a worse com- 
bination of reactionary trade con- 
ditions than Henry Likly & Co., 
the makers. 

This business is 73 years old, 
yet as late as 1903 the concern 
had established practically no con- 
sumer good will. Its merchandise, 
though of recognized standing for 
reliability in trade circles, carried 
no mark of identification that in- 
dicated the source of production. 

Distribution was limited to 
about 800 dealers in a somewhat 
smaller number of cities, and, 
moreover, it lacked one important 
element of stability. Repeat busi- 
ness was subject to the whim of 
the retailer and the influence of 
considerable cut-throat competition 
which ignored the ethics of stand- 
ardized quality or prices. 

All of which is not to say that 
the business had been unsuccessful 
up to that time. The concern had, 
in fact, grown in a stolid way 
step by step for over half a cen- 
tury. Its development and its in- 
herent strength was, however, in 
the producing end. The company 
had stuck to ideals of production 
and won out on them—up to a 
certain point. Then the going be- 
gan to get heavy and it was finally 
decided to make some radical 


changes in selling methods to in- 
sure the future growth and good 
will of the business. A funda- 
mental factor of the new sales 
policy was a campaign of national 
advertising to consumers. 

To-day a corps of 20 salesmen 
work subdivided territories that 
were once covered by five men, 
and each member of the present 
force is getting more business in 
one-fifth of a territory than one 
man formerly produced in all of 
it. And the company now sells 
only trade-marked merchandise. 

According to trade statistics 
there are approximately 18,000 re- 
tailers that carry luggage in United 
States towns of 1,000 population 
and over. Over 12,000, or about 70 
per cent, of these dealers now sell 
“Likly Luggage.” 


CONSUMER ADVERTISING RESPONSI- 
BLE FOR DEVELOPMENT 


As many dealers in towns of 
5,000 population and less are ex- 
clusive agents for the line, these 
figures indicate a very thorough 
distribution.. It was the consumer 
advertising that uncovered the 
great opportunity for market ex- 
pansion that had existed for the 
company’s products, in addition to 
being an important factor in its 
realization, 

The Likly business was born in 
a few rooms in 1844 and grew to 
factory size in 1883, 

The original idea was to make a 
high-grade line of trunks only, for 


Table of Contents on page 130 
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the exclusive trunk stores in large 
cities. As the business developed 
the company found that this field 
had its limitations. The selling 
expense seemed excessive. The 
volume of business to be secured 
on trunks alone did not justify the 
necessary traveling expense in- 
volved by long jumps and com- 
paratively few customers, so in 
1895 leather bags and _ suitcases 
were added to the line. 

The company has for years 
maintained one retail store in 
Rochester, N. Y., its home town. 

About 12 years ago a resident 
of Rochester made a visit to New 
York to spend some of his surplus 
cash. While there he bought, 


WHIMSICAL COPY LIKE 
among other things, a new trunk— 
a better one, he thought, than he 
could obtain at home. When the 
trunk was delivered he discovered 
a broken attachment, so he sert it 
to the local store for repairs. 
Later he called at the store in 
person and happened to meet 
Henry Likly. As the latter evinced 
an interest in the trunk he was 
told that it had been purchased 
in New York at a price of $75. 
The man’s pride in his purchase 
took a sudden fall when he learned 
that he had bought a Likly trunk 
that cost $28 wholesale and usually 
sold for $45 retail. Mr. Likly was 
shocked also, but in a quite differ- 
ent way. That incident was like 
the shot that echoed around the 
world, It emphasized one serious 
problem of distribution in a way 
that goaded the company to ag- 
gressive action. It fired the im- 
agination of Henry Likly and 
started a campaign that has revo- 
lutionized the system of distribu- 


TH 
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tion in the trunk and bag trade in 
this country. 

Long before this the company 
had found cause for dissatisfac- 
tion with trade conditions in the 
trunk and bag industry. It wag 
realized that in spite of the fact 
that the business was growing and 
showing a current increase in prof- 
its, the company’s merchandise had 
no identity. There was no corre- 
sponding development of good 
will. Instead, others were build- 
ing up a reputation on the Likly 
products. 

The advertising policy was inau- 
gurated by setting aside a small 
percentage of sales as an invest- 
ment in consumer good will. 


srs Santen eae 


IS HAS BEEN A FEATURE 


The first appropr.ation was spent 
in a few mediums of national cir- 
culation. Initial results came from 
an unexpected quarter. Numerous 
inquiries were received from small 
cities and towns where the com- 
pany had no distribution. An in- 
vestigation disclosed the fact that 
small-town dealers were not carry- 
ing the better grades of luggage 
that their trade wanted. An analy- 
sis of this situation presented a 
big new field for market develop- 
ment that changed the course o! 
the business materially. 

The requirements of the small- 
town trade were studied and the 
line was enlarged considerably to 
cover the demand in all grades. 
To-day the Likly company makes 
luggage to meet every requirement 
of dealers in both low- and high- 
priced merchandise. Certain stand- 
ards of quality and workmanship 
are, however, maintained through- 
out the line. 

One of the important reasons 
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=I “F.O.B Detroit” | ce 
=| The Romance of the Won- ||” 
der City of the Magic Motor 


Asignificant article describing the 

industrial developments which 

have made Detroit known the 
world over. 















































“The Supremacy 
of the American 
Automobile ” 


The eighth of a series of 
constructive reviews of Amer- 
ican manufacturing activities pre- 
sented in the Department of 
Industrial Progress. 








Both articles will appear in the 
December 22 issue of 


The Outlook 


A Periodical of Progress 
381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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behind the advertising was to es- 
tablish the Likly trade-mark, be- 
cause up to that time most trunk 
dealers had posed as manufactur- 
ers. 

This proved a difficult task, es- 
pecially in the large cities. 

The issue was not forced at 
first, but progress was so slow in 
certain quarters that the company 
soon decided to take a definite 
stand. This occurred over a year 
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Whirligig Career—A Fight for Life | 
rear ac 


i! The | 
The bag- | 
wr | 


your towa will show 
strongest and most careless baggage man 
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store stood out for six years, but 
finally came back into the fold, 

In this connection the Likly com- 
pany views its experience with de- 
partment stores as tangible eyj- 
dence that big merchants of the 
better class are getting away from 
price competition and looking with 
increasing favor on standard 
trade-marked merchandise of 
known value, 

Now there is no difficulty what- 
ever in regard to the 
standing of the trade- 
mark with the trade. 
Dealers generally 
have, in fact, come to 
consider it as some- 
thing they can trade 


today! Each “Likly” Trunk or tave 
comes with 
fills this in at time when you 


oF give you a new 


raw your own conclusions. 


“Hanging Clothes 
gather no wrinkles 





e's walet ot Mr. Millionaire's 
French maid. 


host of 
other qualities keep “Likly” Luggage 
out of Davy Jones’ locker for years 
and years, 
With each “Likly” Wardrobe Trunk 
‘omes our 5-year guarantee. 
“Likly” Wardrobe Trunks are made 
at prices ranging from $20.00 to $85.00. 
It's high time you 
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occurs we will repair the trunk of travel bag 
one. Compare the “Likly 
jarantee with any other luggage “guarantee. 


form 
comm 


who 


technically as a soft Kit Bag 


| _ Filled, t assumes squarish shape. 
Came all 

| packing time. 

| thing else you happen to forget 


|. Look agi 
How will you have him? Your 


| This bag’s syle was born in 
Engl 


" Country Club Bag 


Not yet a year old, and yet it is 
probably the largest selling oxiord 
bag today! That is the record of 
this “Country Club” Bag. 


An unusually roomy pattera. 
Has hand-sewn English frame. A 
handle that’s riveted on to hold 
land. Coached like Grim Death. Sew 
by “Likly auoch “Likly 

favorite among 
say style isn't sinful. Known 
B 


into perfect 
Rapidly be 


other, three folio pockets 
Made of im;orted pigski 
with « walrus grain 
Prices: 18-inch, $15.00; 20. 
inch, $16.50. , 


in, em- 


Comes also in imported East 
Indian black Carabag hide. This 


i $27.50, 


—_ 


“Likly” Londoner Soft 
Kit Bag 


an think of at 
oom also for any. 


This brass trademark is found 
on all genuine “Likly” 





ain at this loungy fellow 


choice of light ruset cowhide or | 
black pagskin im bold walrus gran. | lugenge 


Your dealer wil 
“Likly” 


men of women. 
from $15.00 to $40.00. 


\ I show you a ee 
it Bag in mods for | HENRY LIKLY & CO. 
| ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


“LIKILY” 


5S Yr GUARANTEED 


LUGGAGE 


Asks no favors of the baggage man 











on profitably, 

This, however, is 
only one of many 
problems that consu- 
mer advertising has 
helped to solve. 


GOOD AND BAD COMPE- 
TITION 


The company has 
had plenty of competi- 
tion. At least two 
other representative 
concerns have devel- 
oped along lines that 
included an appeal for 
consumer good will 
through national ad- 
vertising. There was 
room in the field for 
constructive and intel- 
ligent competition 
based on sound mer- 
chandising principles. 
The company has 
viewed such efforts 














A BRASS-TACKS PIECE OF 


after the advertising started. Try- 
ing days followed immediately 
after this policy became effective. 
Some big accounts were lost, and 
it required some nerve for the 
company to maintain the courage 
of its convictions. They stuck to 
their guns, however, and event- 
ually got back practically every 
lost account, Moreover, in nearly 
every case the business was of a 
larger volume than ever before. 
One large New York department 
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with a friendly atti- 
tude, but there has 
been another sort of 
competition that 
caused a good deal of trouble. 
This was, to a large extent, a trade 
condition, the result of indiscrimt- 
nate trade practices of a former 
generation. 

There was no standard of values 
and for years the Likly company 
was the only concern that printed 
a catalogue with fixed prices. 
Other houses juggled prices and 
made quotations and ternis to fit 
competitive conditions in individ- 
ual cases. 
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and now— 


Qigars | 


| ' TE have ideas incubating for the promotion of 

a cigar—a cigarette—a smoking tobacco— 

which we believe will prove mighty inter- 

esting to the manufacturer who has an appre- 
ciative eye on Big Distribution and Demand. 


The advertising-and-sales ability that has put over 
historic successes in the tobacco-products field is 
available in this organization. 


Emphatically, our methods are not along the 
ruts of precedent. We do not advocate climbing on 
the band-wagon of another chap’s success—nor try- 
ing to repeat the plans of yesteryear. 


If originality, plus sane and practical sales-know- 
ledge and ability, appeals to you—if you are willing 
toaccept a fresh viewpoint and good, hard, consist- 
ent, co-operative work—the Nichols-Finn organiza- 
tion offers a service of real value to you. 


_Some cigar and tobacco man is going to avail 
himself of Nichols-Finn service, to his substantial 
profit, in 1916. It may as well be you. 


Come in, and let’s hold council. Or we will 
call upon you if you prefer. Write— 


NICHOLS: FINN 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 


222 SouTH STATE St., CHICAGO 
200 FIrTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Then this class of merchandise 
offered considerable opportunity 
for misrepresentation in values, 
especially in bags. The product 
could be cheapened in many ways 
that would deceive consumers and 
also most buyers until the in- 
ferior quality was demonstrated by 
use. 

The Likly company had deter- 
mined to maintain quality and in 
doing so found it impossible to 
meet all competition on a price 
basis. 

This problem finally inspired the 
Likly guarantee, which has been 
a very important factor in crea- 
ting both dealer and consumer 
confidence in the line. 


IMPORTANCE OF GUARANTEE IN AD- 
VERTISING 


It was adopted about three years 
ago and at first applied only to 
hand luggage. It was a radical 
step, and the company thought 
about it a good while before taking 
the plunge. 

John A. Williams, the salés 


manager, who was a strong advo- 
cate of the guarantee policy, spent 
considerable time in working out 
a practical plan of operation, He 
says: “We wanted to prove to 
the trade in a conclusive and stri- 
king way that the first cost of a 
bag isn’t the final cost—that by 
paying for quality it is possible 
to get better service—that service 
would demonstrate the higher- 
priced article to be cheaper in 
the end. 

“We made an investigation and 
collected considerable data, which, 
when analyzed, showed that the 
life of the average bag sold by 
the trade was three years. 

“We studied our own product 
and devised methods of reinforce- 
ment to such good effect that we 
felt able to guarantee our bags 
for five years. 

“The guarantee idea was not 
new. We knew that it had been 
tried in some other lines—that in 
some instances it had _ invited 
trouble and proved disastrous. 

“It had never been tried in our 
line and there was a certain ele- 
ment of chance as to how it would 
work out. We considered the mat- 
ter from all angles and tried to 





profit by the experience and mis- 
takes of others. 

“There are really just two points 
to consider in making a guarantee 
effective. First, it should be sim. 
ple, definite and absolute so the 
consumer knows just what to ex. 
pect—and then, of ' course, it 
should be broad enough to make 
it attractive. Many guarantees are 
too leaky to hold much confidence. 
They are too involved and restrict- 
ed—too much red tape for both 
consumers and dealers. 

“Second, the terms of a guaran- 
tee should not exceed the ability 
of the manufacturer to live up 
to it. 

“When we adopted the guaran- 
tee it was applied to every item 
in our line of hand luggage.” 

It is issued in the form of a 
small red tag attached to each 
piece of merchandise when it 
leaves the factory. The face of 
this tag contains the text in four 
lines of gothic type over the com- 
pany’s signature and address, It 
says: “This piece of luggage is 
made from the best selected mate- 
rials by skilled workmen. It is 
positively guaranteed for a period 
of five years from date of sale 
against defects in material or 
workmanship.” On the lower half 
of the tag is a blank form tc be 
filled out by the dealer, showing 
the style, size, stock number and 
price of the article; the dealer's 
name and address and the date 
of sale. A serial factory number 
also appears on the lower edge of 
the card. 

The reverse side of the tag con- 
tains a few words of caution 
against misuse and_ instructions 
for presenting claims. The text 
is as follows: “This is a piece of 
hand luggage. We are not respon- 
sible for injuries caused by rail- 
road checking, cuts from sharp 
surfaces, burns or stains from 
heat, acids or liquids of any kind 
Should any part wear out or be 
broken in honest service before 
the end of five years from date 
of purchase, send to us, prepatd, 
together with this guarantee tag, 
and we will either put it in first- 
class condition or replace with a 
new one.” . 

Note that the guarantee is not 
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HE PACKARD 
Twin-Six Car 
and the Packard 
Motor Truck are 


advertised by 


the CHELTENHAM 
Advertising 


Agency 


11 EAST 36TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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the dealer’s, nor does it bind him 
in any way. No affidavits or ex- 
planations are required of the con- 
sumer, 


TRUNK GUARANTEE A BROAD ONE 


After a year’s trial the guarantee 
on hand luggage proved so effect- 
ive as a selling argument that the 
company decided to apply it to 
trunks also, although the risk was 
much greater, owing to the hard 
usage that they receive, 

The tag used on trunks is s:m- 
ilar to that on the luggage, except 
for a slight difference in the text. 
It is really broader in its appli- 
cation than that applied to bags, 
as no reservations of any charac- 
ter are made. It applies to “all 
breakage of woodwork or metal 
parts.” In making claims on trunks 
the purchaser is asked to write 
the company, the latter agreeing 
to “arrange to repair promptly 
the trunk or replace it with a 
new one.’ The writer was told 
that the comebacks from these 


guarantees have been such a small 
percentage of the sales that they 


are not worth considering—in fact, 
such claims have been no greater 
than before the guarantee was 
used. 

The company has used_ three 
mediums of consumer publicity— 
magazines, 
lets. 

In addition, many dealers have 
been pursuaded to use cuts and 
copy, furnished by the company, 
in local newspapers. 

The initial object of the gen- 
eral publicity was to establish the 
trade-mark and create quality 
standards in the minds of consu- 
mers, The execution was season- 
able, copy on hand luggage being 
used in the fall up to the holidays. 
Trunks were featured in the 
spring. More recently both lines 
have at times been exploited in 
the same ad. Altogether about 12 
magazines have been used, the 
size of the copy being usually 
full pages. 

Since the guarantee became a 
feature of the sales policy it has 
naturally become the dominant 
note of the publicity. 

One series of ads featured the 
guarantee by illustrations that pic- 


street-cars and book- ° 
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tured vividly the variety of hard 
usage that a trunk is heir to jn 
the course of its career, 

An effective slogan was devised 
to use in connection with these jj- 
lustrations, It says: “Never mind! 
It’s a Likly Trunk and guaranteed 
for five years.” Another slogan 
used in connection with the trade- 
mark emphasizes the fact that 
“Likly Luggage asks no favors 
of the baggage-man.’ 

The more recent magazine ads 
feature the guarantee, but also 
contain illustrations and rather 
complete descriptions of several 
specific styles of trunks and bags 
with price quotations, the make- 
up being somewhat similar to de- 
partment-store ads. Consumers 
are also invited to send for a cata- 
logue of 128 pages that contains 
illustrations and descriptions of 
the entire line. 

Each year the company conducts 
a booklet campaign direct to con- 
sumers, using lists of names fur- 
nished by dealers. This is only 
one feature of a rather intensive 
dealer service that the company 
inaugurated about five years ago, 

It is not many years ago that 
dealers bought all trunks and bags 
in advance, and the goods were 
made up on special orders. 


INTIMATE TOUCH WITH DEALERS 


In its campaign of market de- 
velopment the Likly company soon 
saw an opportunity to win greater 
dealer good will and _co- operation 
by a stock service. This has been 
developed to a point where now 
every article that the company 
catalogues is carried in stock ready 
for immediate delivery. In this 
connection the company operates 
a steady and persistent mail cam- 
paign to dealers. Some kind of 
trade literature is sent to custom- 
ers every two weeks and to pros- 
pective customers every four 
weeks the year around 

In towns of 5,000 population or 
less dealers are granted exclusive 
sale of the line providing they 
will concentrate sales effort on it. 
No pressure is used to force fe- 
tailers into line in that respect. 
Such arrangements are entirely 
optional with the dealer. The 

(Continued on page 51) 





How a Woman 


Built a Miullion- 


Dollar Chain of Stores 


The Good Will Alone Recently Sold for $100,000 


By Bryant Venable 


HE advertising manager of a 

great newspaper stood, hat in 
hand, waiting for the decision of 
a little wisp of a woman who sat 
before her huge roll-top desk 
scrutinizing the proof sheets of 
some quarter-page ads that lay 
before her. 

Finally the little woman looked 
up with a twinkle in her eyes and 
a smile on her lips: “Fine! Splen- 
did! Go ahead with the campaign 
and encourage them to take big 
space and frequent insertions. The 
more advertising there is behind 
the retail drug business the more 
drugs we will all sell and the 
more money we will all make. I 
guess the Dow Stores can manage 
to get their full share.” 

This was characteristic of Miss 
Cora Dow, the originator of the 
famous Dow Chain Drug Stores 
in Cincinnati, which have recently 
been sold for almost a million dol- 
lars, the good will alone having 
been valued at an even hundred 
thousand dollars for many years. 
Miss Dow was the only large re- 
tail druggist in Cincinnati adver- 
tising in the daily papers in a big 
way. She practically dominated 
the local drug market until a num- 
ber of independent druggists got 
together in a co-operative buying 
and advertising scheme whereby 
they hoped to compete on more 
favorable conditions with the lit- 
tle woman who owned and oper- 
ated eleven of the finest stores of 
their kind in the United States. 

But Miss Dow’s advertising ac- 
count was a sure thing with the 
publishers, It ran into big figures 
every month, the pay was certain 
and prompt. A customer like this 
was not to be found every day, 
and her good will certainly mer- 
ited great consideration on the 
Part of the newspapers. So, when 
an enterprising solicitor conceived 
the bright idea of bringing 40 odd 
retailers together with the avowed 


Purpose of entering on an adver- 
11 


tising campaign the principal in- 
centive of which was more favor- 
able competition with the Dow 
Stores, the advertising manager 
thought twice before placing his 
official O. on the advance 
proof sheets which were to be 
used by the solicitor in going 
about his task. 

Thus it was that the plan in its 
entirety was submitted to Miss 
Dow for approval or rejection be- 
fore being put up to the men who 
were to become her active adver- 
tising competitors. Her reply 
gives the keynote of her entire 
business career. She was one of 
those rare individuals to whom 
competition was in reality the life 
of trade. To her, all people who 
were engaged in a common line 
of commercial activity were to be 
regarded as having a common set 
of interests and therefore what- 
ever was of benefit to one was of 
benefit to all. 


MISS DOW’S DRUGGIST TRAINING 


The story of her career, which 
has just been terminated by her 
untimely death, is one of the real 
romances of modern merchandis- 
ing. The daughter of an old- 
school drug storekeeper located in 
a poor section of a great city, 
Cora Dow was brought up in an 
atmosphere redolent of all the 
odors of the sick room and sug- 
gestive of pills, powders and pre- 
scriptions. 

In her early childhood she 
learned to wash bottles, sweep the 
floors, keep the books and run 
errands. While not engaged in 
any of these interesting occupa- 
tions she managed to find time to 
study music, art and the mysteries 
of her father’s materia medica. 

The death of her father when 
she was only 18 years old left her 
with the responsibilities of the 
family breadwinner. A year later 
she was .graduated from the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy at the head of 
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a large class, the first woman to 
become a licensed pharmacist in 
the State of Ohio. 
Miss Dow early 
the value of advertising. She 
realized that the little, dingy 
apothecary shop of her father had 
never drawn business from any 
but the immediate neighborhood 
in which it was located and that 


appreciated 


REPRESENTATIVE DOW AD 

this neighborhood could never be- 
come a source of anything more 
than the most meager livelihood. 
She must do something to make 
her store more attractive and then 
do something else to make a 
larger number of people know 
about it. 


Her own delicate sensibilities 


INK 


told her that the apothecary shop 
of her father was not a place to 
which people would be likely to 
come for any other purpose than 
that of securing a dose of medj- 
cine or having a_ prescription 
filled. So she began her work of 
business development by re-ar- 
ranging her small stock in such a 
manner as to make the store look 
bright and cheerful. Everything 
that was ugly was hidden out of 
sight and everything that was at- 
tractive was placed where it would 
do the most good. 

Her windows were her first ad- 
vertisements, and until the end of 
her busy life she made it a matter 
of pride to utilize her show win- 
dows to the utmost limit of their 
advertising possibilities. 

At the outset she banished the 
old “red and blue lights” that 
were in that day the designating 
marks of the druggist’s shop as 
certainly as the striped pole of to- 
day is the trade mark of the bar- 
ber shop. 


“ \POTHECARY 
IDEA 


FROM 
SHOP” 


GOT AWAY 


Everything that could be sug- 
gestive of sickness and gloom was 
banished from her windows and 


in their places were displayed 
such articles of toilet goods and 
miscellany as her limited stock 
could boast. After the lapse of 
30 years it would be _ impossi- 
ble to state just what it was that 
made her windows attract the 
favorable attention of the public 
so soon after the little miss had 
taken charge of her father’s shop, 
but the fact remains. Her win- 
dows, draped by her own deft 
fingers, did command this atten- 
tion. The thin stream of trade 
that flowed into her door became 
larger; strange faces began to ap- 
pear before her counter; people 
who had never noticed the old- 
fashioned drug store as_ they 
passed it day after day and year 
after year, began to drop in for 
small purchases, and the propor- 
tion of cash sales increased while 
the burden of credit accounts be- 
came lighter. 

With this encouragement the 
young business woman looked 
about her for another location on 
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a better street. She found it and 
opened her second store. Her 
pluck and energy had won the 
admiration of some of the big 
business men of her city and when 
she needed banking credit on 
which to depend for the means of 
fitting up her new store she turned 
to one of the most influential bus- 
iness men of the city and secured 
his backing. 

SUCCESS JUSTIFIED HER METHODS 


The second Dow Drug Store 
was regarded by a skeptical busi- 
ness public as an experiment, if 
not an actual gamble because it 
was a radical departure from all 
local traditions in the retail drug 
industry. The doubting Thomases 
wagged their heads. and predicted 
a speedy collapse. arguing that 
there were not sufficient possibili- 
ties for profit in the pill-dispensing 
business to pay a fair rate of in- 
terest on such an investment as 
was represented by her fixtures 
and to meet the enormous rental 
for a store in the very heart .of 
the shopping district. 

Nothing daunted by the howling 
of the calamity criers, Miss Dow 
went ahead with her plan on orig- 
inal and daring lines. She in- 
stalled fixtures of white marble 
and onyx embellished with genu- 
ine Tiffany glass in exquisite col- 
oring. Rookwood tiling and dec- 
oration have been used with lavish 
hand in her later stores. 

The Dow Stores, with only two 
or three exceptions, have all been 
corner stores. Their show win- 
dows, beautifully appointed and 
illuminated, are utilized to the 
limit of their possibilities as ad- 
vertising mediums with practically 
no wast» circulation, because Dow 
windows always display goods of 
wide variety, calculated to appeal 
to the multitudes. Prices, marked 
in plain figures, make their own 
apneal 

Every employee is imbued with 
the Dow code of business ethics 
and policy. One of the basic facts 
in Dow store policy is the fact 
that the customer is always right, 
even i) such matters as the pro- 
nunciition of difficult medical 
terms 

For example, if the customer 
asks 2 Dow clerk for a quarter's 
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worth of Asperin powders, plac- 
ing the accent on the final syllable 
and making it rhyme with gaso- 
line, the clerk will not reply: “Yes, 
ma’am, you want As’perin pow- 
ders” with the accent where it be- 
longs. This is a supreme test of 
good manners, as_ everybody 
knows the temptation that always 
besets one to display one’s supe- 
rior erudition, but too few sales 
people realize the unpleasant psy- 
chological effect that such implied 
superiority leaves on the customer. 
It is for this reason that you can 
complain of your newralega to a 
Dow clerk without fear of the 
implied rebuke conveyed by his 
softly murmured “neuralgia.” 

The Dow Stores have always 
been cut-rate drug stores and 
therefore subject to the severest 
criticism from manufacturers of 
proprietary articles of which the 
makers attempted to fix the resale 
prices and from local competitors 
who were made to feel the de- 
pressing effect of low price com- 
petition. Yet, while standing fast 
for her right to buy wherever she 
could buy at the best price and to 
sell at whatever price she consid- 
ered satisfactory to herself, she 
fought a winning fight both in the 
courts and in the arena of com- 
petitive struggle. And she al- 
ways fought fair. Her death was 
sincerely mourned by the very 
merchants who, a few years ago, 
looked on her as their bitterest 
enemy. 

As her business grew, this re- 
markable woman opened new 
stores in the most desirable loca- 
tions in the city. At the time of 
her death these stores numbered 
eleven. She became her own job- 
ber and operated her wholesale 
warehouse from which she sup- 
plied all her stores. Yet she never 
became a jobber in the ordinary 
sense of the word. And thereby 
hangs a tale. 

Some years ago Miss Dow be- 
came involved in a bitter contro- 
versy with the manufacturers of 
some of the best advertised pro- 
prietarv drugs on the market. She 
refused to maintain the resale 
prices fixed by the manufacturers 
and they, in turn, refused to sell 
her or to sell any jobber who 

(Continued on page 106) 
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F YOU take a glance at the 
December issue of PICTORIAL 
REVIEW you will find— 


That it has an eight page four color 
editorial section, which, from an 
artistic standpoint is perhaps the 
most beautiful work that has ever 
been done by a woman’s publication. 
The cost of this eight page color 
section is close to $25,000. You will 
find in this edition, sixteen other 
pages in colors. You will also find 
a story by Sir Gilbert Parker, which 
alone cost $25,000. 
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You will find that this edition is 
bound in a new way—only one other 
woman’s magazine using this expen- 
sive method of binding. 


There are other features in this 
edition, but I call attention to these 
few, just to give an example of the 
kind of a magazine we are pub- 
lishing. 


Our circulation has now reached 
1,200,000 copies per month, although 
our rate is still based on one million. 


lee 


President & Publisher 





Co, dita, items rps ns 


wrie~_ —— 


Advertising Director 
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Why should any- 
body argue with 


the railroads, 
which generally can’t 
find enough cars to 
haul the crops, that 
farmers have the money 
wherewith to travel? 
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Of course, when the railroads be- 
gin advertising to country people, 
we might have a stray suggestion 
as to copy. But nobody needs 
any suggestion as to choosing the 
first medium, The Farm Journal, 
the only farm paper with over a 
million circulation. April closes 
March Sth. 
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Dominating the Campaign with 
the Big Advertising Idea 


Let Each Piece of Copy Show an Association with This Idea in Some 
Way 


By James 


HEARD an advertising man 

say the other day that it took 
$100,000 to buy into the New 
York market. Impressive-sound- 
ing flap-doodle like that is one of 
the reasons why limousines are 
not unknown to a certain type of 
advertising man. 

The New York market, or any 
other market, is not to be won 
with $100,000 or with a million; 
it will yield only to an idea. 

A market means a number of 
people who are able to buy goods. 
These people have minds. Said 
minds decide what goods are to 
be bought. Therefore, the only 
force which can influence the buy- 
ing of goods must operate directly 
on the mind of an individual. 

Now I am not pretending to any 
deep understanding of the human 
mind; in fact, I am not going to 
use anywhere in this article that 
misspelled word you are expect- 
ing me to drag in in the usual 
smug way. But I ought to be 
able to get by with this simple 
statement: the only thing that can 
get into the mind is an_ idea. 
That's the way a mind works. 

John D. Rockefeller couldn’t 
get his shoes shined without first 
crowding into somebody’s mind 
the idea that they needed it. 

Let us clarify this abstruse 
thought with an illustration, We 
will imagine that to-morrow 
every store window in New York 
is filled with a curious little device 
which no one ever saw before. 
It bears the name “Joco” (ob- 
viously derived from Jones & 
Co.). Posters, street cars, news- 
Papers and magazines blazon 
forth the phrase, “Buy Joco.” 

There coes your hundred thou- 
sand dollars, 

Does anyone buy Joco? Cer- 
ainly nor. In desperation, Jones 
& Co. demand an_ investigation. 
It is made. A canvass of 1,000 


D. Adams 


representative housewives dis- 
closes the startling fact that no 
one knows what Joco is for. Game 
to the core, Jones & Co. dip down 
for another $100,000 and tell the 
people that Joco Beats Eggs. Ah! 
at last, an idea! Joco, the ma- 
chine, could not enter the mind, 
but the idea—‘‘Joco Beats Eggs” 
—could. 

Let us further assume that Joco 
is the first egg-beater ever made. 
Our whole advertising problem, 
therefore, is to plant in the mind 
of every woman in New York the 
idea, “Joco Beats Eggs.” It is 
conceivable that under such ideal 
advertising conditions, a hundred 
dollars’ worth of paper window 
cards would do the trick or that 
the idea would spread by mere 
word of mouth. 


THE CRITICAL TASK IN ADVERTISING 


But fortunately for those of us 
who make a living from it, ad- 
vertising is rarely as simple as 
that. The most difficult and crit- 
ical task in advertising is to find 
the big idea which we want the 
consumer to associate with the 
goods. The trouble results from 
the multiplicity of ideas from 
which to select. 

For example, take Clicquot Club 
Ginger Ale. Shall we concentrate 
on Purity, Cleanliness, Taste, 
Quality of Water, Healthfulness, 
Hospitality? These are all plaus- 
ible—but let us dig deeper. Why 
does a person want a drink? Be- 
cause he is thirsty. What is the 
essential quality of a thirst de- 
stroyer? Coldness! This simple 
line of reasoning resulted in sub- 
ordinating the perfectly good and 
desirable ideas listed above and 
concentrating the whole force of 
the Clicquot campaign to create 
in everyone’s mind an association 
between Clicquot Club ginger ale 
and coldness. Each advertisement 
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is dominated by an Esquimo Kid 
buried in furs. Icebergs are intro- 
duced. The text dwells repeated- 
ly on coldness. When regular 
people are shown they are always 
in the grip of a great thirst, in- 
duced by tennis, baseball, salty 
sea breezes, dancing. They rush 
toward the Esquimo Boy for re- 
lief. Thirst, coldness, Clicquot— 
that is the association of ideas 
which is giving Clicquot a national 
distribution and _ tremendous 
growth. 

Take another example—Hamil- 
ton watch. Now the Hamilton is 
a very fine watch. An elegant 


Made in America 


Pronounced Klee-ko 


GINGER ALE 


In the woods, on the water, at the club, on the field, 


Cheap 


engineer carry accurate watches, 

There you have the big Hamil- 
ton idea. Its advertising associ. 
ates the Hamilton with what— 
millionaires, impressive presenta- 
tion scenes, elegantly dressed men 
and women? No. The Hamilton 
is associated with rough, sturdy 
engineers in oily overalls and 
grizzled conductors in uniforms 
who in the fullest sense typify ac- 
curate time. 

The Iver Johnson revolver of- 
fers an interesting instance in 
which it became advisable to sub- 
ordinate one big idea in favor of 
another. The famous Hammer 


Best inthe World 





at work or at play—you need Clicquot Club Ginger 
Ale if you’re hot or thirsty. 


Buy it_ by the case from 
your Grocer or Druggist 


AN ESQUIMO BOY IS USED HERE TO EXPRESS THE IDEA BACK OF THE COPY CAMPAIGN 


watch. A wealthy man could nei- 
ther desire nor buy anything bet- 
ter than a Hamilton. It is the 
sort of watch that would be se- 
lected for presentation to a re- 
tiring president of a corporation 


or to a baseball hero. There is 
much to say for its beauty, thin- 
ness, exquisite finish, 

But— 

What is the highest function of 
a watch? 

To keep accurate time. What 
is it that best typifies accurate 
time? Railroading. How is it 
possible for a train to run on 
time? Because the conductor and 


the Hammer Safety idea, was so 
successful as to free the Iver 
Johnson from the menace of com- 
petition. The chief advertising 
problem was no longer to estab- 
lish an idea of superiority but to 
stimulate a greater demand for 
weapons of self defense, inasmuch 
as the Iver Johnson would profit 
more than any other weapon by 
such increase. In the new copy, 
the big idea was the ever-present 
menace of the criminal and the 
need of preparedness. The pur- 
pose was to make a man think of 
the Iver Johnson whenever he 
read of a burglary or hold-up, 
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and to become accustomed to the 
rude thought that it was his duty 
to defend his home and family, 
however grim the results. 

This change of copy practically 
doubled the output of revolvers. 
Analyze any of the big adver- 
tising successes and you will al- 
ways find the big idea: Victrola 
—grand opera records; Royal 
Baking Powder—purity; Pebeco 
Tooth Paste—the danger of acid 
mouth; Porosknit Underwear— 
“Let the skin breathe.” 


WHY SOME CAMPAIGNS “HANG FIRE” 


On the other hand, you will find 
that the campaigns which have al- 
ways hung fire—that continue 
from year to year more because 
it has become a habit of the board 
of directors to vote the appropria- 
tion than because of any tangible 
results—the sort of campaign that 
is justified by such consoling vag- 
aries as, “an investment for the 
future”; “general publicity”; “for 
the moral effect on our sales 
force’—you will find that such 
campaigns have either made no 
effort to establish an association 
between the goods and a major 
selling idea, or have been built 
around an inadequate idea. Some 
campaigns have been esthetic and 
beautiful when beauty was not the 
dominant quality of the goods; 
some have relied on a big display 
of the name, although merely re- 
calling the name would influence 
no one to buy; some have drifted 
from one idea to another and 
have established none of them; 
some have been wrecked on the 


fallacy that advertising can per-* 


form the 
salesman 
There 
advertising sometimes fails but 
they all come into one group: the 
advertiser did not know what he 
ing to do or tried to do 

ng thing. 
is one very general cause 
loption of an inadequate 
that is found in looking 
| idea in the factory in- 
‘in the habits and needs of 

mer, 

resting case of this sort 
ime within my own ex- 
The factory is prob- 


functions of a retail 


are lots of reasons why 


recently 
perience 


ably the largest of the sort in the 
world. The personnel is far above 
the average in training and intelli- 
gence and because the leaders are 
men of vision and high ethical 
standards, this personnel is actu- 
ated by that irresistible force, in- 
dustrial idealism. Under the driv- 
ing power of a common purpose 
to make the goods better, they 
have recently achieved basic tech- 
nical improvements in the proc- 
ess. To go through the factory 
and feel the enthusiasm of every 
man in it—his eyes brightening 
and his voice becoming eager as 
he tries to make you understand 
the fineness of his work—this is 
really a big experience. Under 
its influence, you exclaim, “Surely 
here is an advertising story.” It 
took a whole day of cold, unemo- 
tional reasoning to arrive at the 
conclusion that, as is almost al- 
ways the case, it was not the proc- 
ess that interests the consumer, 
but what the goods will do. 

You cannot blame a factory man 
whose whole life, physical and 
spiritual, is encompassed by the 
walls of the great factory he has 
created, for believing that the pub- 
lic will be interested in and im- 
pressed by that factory and its 
marvelous processes; and yet the 
public does not care and can never 
be made to care. How many of 
the inhabitants of Detroit do you 
suppose have been through the 
Ford plant, except as they are at- 
tracted by a flat rate of five dol- 
lars per day? 

Probably the most fascinating 
sight in New York is to see crack- 
ers made in the new Sunshine 
bakery. They do welcome quite 
a few visitors in the course of a 
vear, probably as many as crowd 
into a single performance of the 
Strand Moving Picture Theatre. 

Paper mills, machine shops, 
rolling mills, are all intensely in- 
teresting, but the public does not 
care, 

Now if a person won't take the 
trouble to go through such a plant 
at his back-door, certainly he 
won't read an advertisement which 
tells about it. Yet in the course 
of a year millions of dollars are 
spent in advertising factory proc- 
esses. I believe that every ad- 
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vertiser harbors a more or less 
concealed purpose some day to 
work a photograph of his factory 
into an advertisement. 

Another serious mistake which 
is constantly being made is to pro- 
duce oppressively beautiful adver- 
tisements. When the big, domi- 
nant impression imparted by an 
advertisement is beauty, then all 
you have accomplished is to create 
an association between the goods 
and the idea of beauty. That is 
of course exactly the right asso- 
ciation for silverware, face creams, 
silk hosiery and the like, but 
beauty is not a factor in selling 
food products, kitchen utensils or 
machinery. If the beauty of an 
advertisement makes a_ stronger 
impression than the big selling 
idea, it is a bad advertisement. 

Likewise, if the advertisement 
impresses you as being extremely 
clever in copy or treatment, it is 
not good, for that very cleverness 
interferes with the true purpose of 
impressing a selling idea. 

It is a safe rule that you can 
put across only one idea in one 
advertisement and it behooves 
both the man who is paying for it 
and the man who is paid to pro- 
duce it to see that the big idea of 
an advertisement is the right idea. 


Golf 


Fair Plav at Advertisers’ 
Tournament 


that a 
on one day’s competition 
tournament of the 
Winter Golf League of Advertising In- 


It is announced player who 
takes a prize 


in the Pinehurst 


terests, to be heid January 10 to 15, 
will not be permitted to take a prize on 
another day’s competition. Winners of 
the best gross score in each competition 
w'll be designated as champions of their 
class. 

The tournament 


up of Walter B, 


committee is made 
Lasher, Burridge D. 
3utler. Harry A, Thompson and Wil- 
liam C. Freeman, chairman. 
Applicitions for ao, * in a 
league may be add:essed to 
Gauss, secretary, care of Sterling en 
Co., Long Island City, é 


Geisler Leaves has: H. Fuller 
Company 


Geisler, formerly with the 
Fuller Company, Chicago, has 
joined the Taylor-Critchfield-Clague or- 
ganization of the same city. Previous 
to joining the Chas. H. Fuller Company, 
he was connected with N. W. Ayer & 
Son, of Philadelphia. 


F, fe 
Chas. 
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Chain Stores Small Factor in 
Grocery Field 


Charles C. Parlin, of the Curtis Pyb. 
lishing Company, in an address to the 
Advertising Club of New York, last 
Thursday, gave a bird’s-eye view of the 
investigation of food products which he 
made in the past two years. It was his 
opinion that the chain stores in the gro. 
cery field need not discourage many 
facturers from appealing strongly to the 
corsumer. Figures show that not more 
than five per cent of the —— busi 
ness is done by the chain stores. Qn 
the other valli the small atic do in 
the aggregate the great volume of bus 
ness. All of his researches tended to 
show that the consumer is still the 
arbiter of demand, and that tle manu. 
facturer who wins the consumer wins 
the market. Advertising in this field 
distinctly works against monopoly, 

Within five years, Mr. Parlin said, 
there will be a 50 per cent increase in 
the sale of oranges and raisins and a 
marked advance in the output of apples 
in the Northwest. 


Joint Demonstrations of Ad- 
vertisers 


Suggesting the advantages of co 
operative demonstrations of non-con- 
flicting lines, as a means of attracting 
the maximum attention to the store of 
the dealer where the demonstrations are 
being made, salesmen Sap gecnsing the 
National Biscuit Company, H. Heinz 
& Co. and the Norton-Curd (cae 
the latter a Louisville coffee-roasting 
establishment, made a joint demonstra- 
tion of their products in the store of 
the Russellville, Ky., Grocery Company 
recently. An unusually large attend- 
ance was reported. The use of the 
three lines enabled those who visited 
the demonstration to enjoy — 
a complete lunch, which of cou 


a factor in the success of the “stt int.” 


A Cavse of Vnrest 


Vndovbtedly for everything there is 
an ample cavse; far be it from the likes 
of me to knock on natvre’s vt 
ig | do modern architects ass 
J is V, and carve in stone t! 
ad bold absvrdity? The lan 
to be so poor, so terribly in debt t that it 
covid not afford a to grace the 
alphabet. aie 

Bvt now that we possess the U with 
soft and graceful evrve, of vnexcelled 
docility and willingness to serve, why 
do they carve Vnited States and Pvblic 
School and svch, and make the English 
langvage look as fvnny as the Dvtch 
with Restavrant and Pvlln and 
Vniversity and other marl 
tional perversity? 

That V impresses some of 
and gaudy bluff, which par 
pvll in place of more svbst 
byt people who are fashior 
vnpreteniovs dvst view all 
tions with an vnassvmed dis; 
exhibitions always make m« 
and blve; now, honest injvn, 
have the same effect on yov 
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Very happy, thank you! 


Eight weeks ago on this page we an- 
nounced the marriage of ‘‘Coal Age’’ 
and ‘‘The Colliery Engineer.”’ 


How are they getting along? Fine! 
A most contented couple, thank you! 


Everybody in the coal mining field, 
it seems, has given this union his 
approval. 


For instance, here’s Mr. Hess, an 
engineer of Clearfield, Penn., and a 
subscriber who says: 

“I wish to be among the first to express my appreciation 
of the recent ae of ‘COLLIERY ENGINEER’ 
with ‘COAL AGE 

“The enlarged and improved paper I know will be of 
greater service to me as a mining engineer, and I believe 
that the coal industry, from both the operating and en- 
gineering standpoints, will be materially benefited.” 


From another viewpoint, Mr. San- 
ford of the Sanford-Day Iron Works, 
Knoxville, Tenn., and an advertiser 
writes: 

“We had about made up our minds to double our maga- 
cine advertising and take an ad in Coal Age, for we really 
thought that Coal Age was getting to be the leader, and 
as the leader we must certainly appear in it. We are 
therefore very glad to learn that Coal Age has bought out 
The Colliery Engineer, so that (in our opinion) there ts 
now only one coal paper instead of two, occupying the top 
seat of the coal mine circulation.’ 

So you see if both subscriber and ad- 
vertiser are pleased—oh, well, come on 
and join the happy family! 

Send us your questions. 


DO AGE 


With which is . 
Consolidated Ge Glhery fngineer 
the five Hill Engineering Weeklies, published at 10th Ave. and 86th 


York City. The others are The Engineering and Mining Journal, 
ing News, American Machinist, and Power, 


All Members of the A. B. C. 
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How to create sales 
to be managed 





or not you are utilizing all the connecting links 

between your sales and your advertising— 
whether your advertising is doing all you have the 
right to expect it to do. 


( e- Mahin Merchandising Audit shows whether 


This Merchandising Audit is not a hypothetical gener- 
alization; it is necessarily an individual special- 
ized service. 


It shows how your sales-efforts may be bettered; it 
shows how your advertising may be given proper 
direction; it shows where 100% of your marketis. If 
you have found only 90% of your market the Mahin 
Merchandising Audit will discover the other 10%. 


Because it is planned and executed specifically for 
your business—it takes the guesswork out of your 
selling and advertising. 


On request we will prepare, without charge, Ten 
Tests for Your Business. 


We have no stock tests or stock questions, so we will 


ooo CC MLL 
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ask that you write us on your business stationery (or fill 
out the coupon below and attach it to your letterhead). 


Your own decision, after considering the Ten Tests 
will determine whether or not a Mahin Merchandising 
Audit should be applied to your business. 


Use the coupon below for the Ten Tests 


The Ten Tests we will prepare for your business, specially 
and individually, will answer the question whether you can 
profitably use the Mahin Merchandising Audit or not. 


The Mahin Merchandising Audit, means the elimination of 
the expense of experimental work in sales-development; it 
means definite determination of sales-territories and sales- 
possibilities. 

The Ten Tests, which will be sent as soon as you return 
the Business Symptom blank sent in response to your re- 
quest, will enable you instantly to decide the Merchandising 
Audit question for yourself. 





NOTE—Should you wish any or all of 
the Mahin Booklets mentioned below, s " men 
Please check them by number, 3 Mahin Advertising Company 
s 105 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

1~Why the Agency? : 
2-The = sur Epochs of Success : is N M 
3-The y of Price Cutting 4 Ss D E 
4—The 7. lue of Analysis : * 
S—Requisites of a Successful Sales. $ The specially prepared 

man : “Business Symptom Blank” 
fHuman Appeal in Copy . with no obligation on my part 
7~The Little Two-Cent Salesman . 
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Here’s A Good Resolution 
TELL 500,000 WOMEN 
About Your 1916 Output 


@ We guarantee you an audience with 500,000 
enthusiastic Women-Who-Buy persistently of 
the most progressive retail merchants of 


America. 


@ Your advertising can be made every bit as 
interesting as the snappy stories and timely 
department matter which we are running each 
month in The Sperry Magazine. 





@ Of still further importance is the fact that 
your announcements in our columns have the 
“Double-Punch” of hearty co-operation on the 
part of our Retail Dealer-Distributors—all of 
whom advertise and feature The Sperry 
Magazine locally each month because it brings 
‘New Money to their counters. 


@ Some of this money should be spent for 
Your products during 1916. 
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Send To-day for Our Free Booklet 
“CREATE THE BUYING IMPULSE” 





THE SPERRY MAGAZINE 


FOR THE WOMAN-WHO-BUYS 


Two West Forty-fifth Street - New York 
WILLIAM STARR BULLOCK, Business Manager 
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The “Eveready ” 


Drive Which 


Speeded Up Results 


How It Was Organized and Hitched to the Educational Campaign 


RRESULSS of a_ remarkable 
character are piling up, fol- 
lowing a recent concentrated sales 
drive on Eveready Flashlights, 
back of which there is a story in 
sales development of interest to 
every producer who is striving for 
a broader market, 

This drive was undertaken to 
give a sharp point to the educa- 
tional campaign, begun early in the 
year, to make the public under- 
stand that flashlights were not 
merely a novelty but a household 
utility: Month by month the copy 
had been showing the various 
valuable uses of flashlights in the 
home, around the farm or in au- 
tomobile travel. As fall drew near 
the company felt that the time 
had come to test the effects and 
to crystallize favorable sentiment 
into concrete sales. A bird’s-eye 
view of the educational campaign 
was given in Printers’ INK earlier 
in the year. 

The big net results of the drive 
may be summarized as follows: 

Thousands of new distribu- 
ting outlets. 

2. Eighteen thousand five hun- 
dred dealer window displays. 

. Hundreds of good selling 
ide as from dealers. 

4. \ big increase in sales for 
the company. 

5. Proportionate increases for 
jobber and retailers. 

6. Thousands of new consumer 
users 

7. Substantial increase in inter- 

ind good will of the trade. 
lhe whole organization en- 


i results do not just happen. 
are the reward of well-laid 
and concentrated selling ef- 


econstruct the sales problem 
recessary to review briefly the 
history of the product, which, 
passing through many vicis- 
les, has finally found its mar- 
nd become the basis of a 
uanufacturing enterprise. 


The American Ever Ready 
Works is a unit of the National 
Carbon Company, a $17,000,000 
corporation, which is an important 
factor in one branch of the elec- 
trical trade. 

Conrad Hubert, vice-president 
of the concern, was one of the 
pioneers in developing the market 
for flashlights. When it first ap- 
peared this device was not taken 
very seriously by the trade or the 
public, which was inclined to view 
it as an entertaining novelty— 
something to play with. Producers 
were perhaps. partly responsible. 
One ingenious inventor, for ex- 
ample, produced a stickpin with 
a minute incandescent lamp as a 
setting, which could be flashed by 
the aid of a wire connection with 
a small battery carried in a man’s 
pocket. 

Although the novelty appeal 
produced some business, it became 
evident, after a while, that the 
public’s viewpoint had a decided 
tendency to restrict the market. 

Mr. Hubert persisted in his faith 
in a big future for the flashlight 
as a utility when others said the 
limit of its market had been 
reached. Thus it was that the Na- 
tional Carbon Company has kept 
steadily at the task of building up 
a line of lighting devices that can 
be operated by dry batteries. 

In April of this year a new and 
model plant, with eight acres of 
floor space, was opened in Long 
Island City to be used exclusively 
in producing Eveready products. 
SHOWING FLASHLIGHTS PRACTICAL 

USES 


Having become thoroughly or- 
ganized in the producing end, the 
company then turned its attention 
to the problems of distribution 
and market development. It adopt- 
ed a new and more aggressive 
sales policy, an important feature 
of which was the investment of 
$100,000 in consumer publicity dur- 


ing the current year. 
25 
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In January copy began to ap- 
pear in some 30-odd mediums of 
national circulation and in the 
street cars of the Lake cities, the 
Northwest and of the Pacific Coast. 
The motive of this general cam- 
paign is to demonstrate the prac- 
tical uses of the company’s prod- 
ucts. An analysis of the potential 
market has disclosed a field for 
sales expansion that is almost 
without limit, and improvements 
in manufacturing processes are 
continually adding to the stability 
and scope of this opportunity. 


For the next nine days thousands of the best retail dealers in the : ¢| The 
United States are making special store and window displays of — F 


Y 
FLASHLIGHTS 


ity It carries this 


broad conception of the many ways 
in which these devices can be made 
a convenience and a utility. Ip 
its advertising copy the company 
is making a direct appeal on spe- 
cific uses. The subject lends itself 
admirably to the element of human 
interest, which is being utilized in 
a very practical way to create the 
interest of every man, woman and 
child in nearly every Occupation 
and station of life. 

The slogan, “Don’t Grope in the 
Dark,” which has been hitched to 
the trade-mark in all of the pub- 

licity, epitomizes the 
selling appeal, but this 
is supplemented with 
direct applications in 
a hundred different 
ways. 
indoor uses 
are almost as numer- 
ous, and this basic 
idea is being im- 
pressed on the public 


5 ‘crt menage toy by illustrations that 


NATIONAL COPY DIRECTED ATTENTION TO THE DEALERS’ 


WINDOWS 


A glance at the line in its pres- 
ent state of development will il- 
lustrate this point. Most people 
are familiar with the ordinary 
hand types of flashlights. These 
are made in various styles and 
sizes, but may be classified in two 
groups—the tubular or round kind 
and the flat pocket type, which is 
similar in appearance to certain 
styles of cigarette-cases and 
matchboxes. 

Few people, however, have a 


depict specific uses in 
action. The element 
of safety is also fea- 
tured strongly, both 
as a protection against 
accidents in dark 
places and as a safe 
light for dark places 
in the home. 

Then a special ap- 
peal is made to whole 
classes of prospective 
users, such as auto- 
mobile owners, sports- 
men, boy scouts, 
tradesmen and _ me- 
chanics. To men in 
all walks of life, the 
company says, “there 
is a flashlight to fit 
your needs.” 

For the farmer there 
are several lantern types, for the 
miner a coat-lapel or a cap-light, 
for the home a gas-lighter that re- 
quires no match, cigar-lighters, 
flashlight clocks, electric candles, 
reading-lamps and other novelties. 
Several of the devices mentioned 
are designed to give a sustained 
service that puts them into the 
class of regular lighting fixtures. 

In addition to light devices, the 
Ever Ready Works produces dry 
batteries for all uses and dis- 
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tributes a special line of Mazda 
lamps for use in its own products 
and in automobile lights. In fact, 
these articles are the backbone of 
the company’s repeat business, and 
the volume of, reorders depends 
largely on the distribution and use 
of the devices of which they are 
a part. As the market develop- 
ment for safety razors has created 
a steady and growing demand for 
blades, so does the use of flash- 
lights consume batteries and lamps. 

Thus it is apparent that there 
is a two-fold reason for an edu- 
cational campaign. 

For several years there has been 
a growing appreciation among na- 
tional advertisers that publicity, 
whether educational or strictly 
competitive, is dependent to a 
large degree on effective distribu- 
tion and dealer co-operation. It 
is quite true that general cam- 
paigns have helped materially to 
create these essential factors, but 
the process is apt to be a slow 
one unless some specific effort is 
directed to that end. 

Eveready products have been on 


the market for a number of years. 
The distribution was good in the 
sense that they could be purchased 
in one or more stores in nearly 
all towns, but dealers were not in- 
terested in the line to the extent 
of pushing it aggressively—and, 
moreover, the company saw an op- 
portunity to increase greatly the 
units of distribution. 

The special sales drive referred 
to in the first part of this story 
was conceived to create a maxi- 
mum number of retail outlets and 
to secure the active co-operation 
of jobbers and dealers. 

The plan was really an adapta- 
tion of the sales-week idea that 
has been used so effectively by 
several well-known houses. The 
fact that this plan has had many 
followers and some without 
marked results, has led to the con- 
clusion in some quarters that its 
early success was due to the nov- 
elty of the idea and that its punch 
would grow weaker with each suc- 
ceeding effort. 

The experience of the Ever 
Ready company apparently refutes 
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that view most emphatically, In 
fact, although comparative figures 
are not available, it is probable 
that its drive has established a new 
high-water mark of results in spe- 
cial campaigns of that character. 

The conclusion is, then, rather 
obvious that the value of a sales 
plan depends largely on the thor- 
oughness with which it is adapted 
to conditions and efficiency in exe- 
cution. 

Although the basic idea was the 
same, the Eveready people elimi- 
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products through four classes of 
jobbers—electrical supply, hard- 
ware, drug and jewelry houses, 
several hundred of them alto. 
gether. 

In addition, the company has its 
own corps of 75 salesmen. One- 
third of this force are major 
salesmen, who sell to jobbers and 
big retailers, and the others are 
called minor salesmen. They visit 
every railroad town in the coun- 
try. Incidentally, the company 
considers its own sales force ab- 

solutely essential in 
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the task of getting 
distribution. The job- 
ber is not expected 
to create a pte 
and has never been 
asked to concentrate 
sales effort on Eve- 
ready products, but 
his service as a dis- 
tributor is  appreci- 
ated, desired and paid 
for with a satisfac- 
tory profit. 

The co-operation of 
jobbers was solicited 
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EVEREADY SALES DRIVE. 


‘a Big Profits for 
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in this special sales 
drive in  announce- 
ments that were sent 
out early in August, 
the plan being such 
that the jobbers could 
make sales on_ the 
strength of the cam- 
paign. The response 
was prompt and 
whole - hearted — in 
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DEALERS’ INTEREST IN “DRIVE” 


ADVERTISEMENT IN 


THE 
TRADE AND 


nated the earmarks of the “week” 
plan as much as possible. The 
campaign was called “The Big 
Eveready Drive,” which, it was 
explained, would be a_ concen- 
trated retail sales effort of nine 
days’ duration, from October 1 to 
9. The preliminary details were, 
of course, planned and all arrange- 
ments made for their execution 
by the company prior to that time. 

The company distributes its 


WAS HEL 
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that nearly 80 per 
cent of the 20,000 
dealers who applied 
for window displays 
were influenced in doing so by the 
jobbers’ salesmen. Throughout 
this dealer campaign, the company 
availed itself of the co-operation 
of the local representatives of the 
street-car advertising service 

The company didn’t expect the 
jobbers to do all the work in this 
connection, either. Its own sales 
force was on the job doing all they 
could, but they were limited in 
number compared to  jobbing 
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MORE 


108,409 


More Lines 


$583,396 
More Money 


38,480 


More Subscribers’ 


That is the record made 
by Collier’s in 1915 over 
1914. 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


° This s figure  fonre i ae ob 
tained by comparing 
Nov. 6, 15 with Nov. 
7,'l4. Last year our 
bonus over guar- 
antee was about 80,- 
000- this year about 
140,000, but the rates 
were the same. 


Sales Manager of Advertising 
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One day’s issue of Chicago Daily 
News pages reaches 4,200 miles. 


If the pages of a single day’s issue of The Chicago 
Daily News were placed edge to edge, they would 
extend 4,200 miles, or from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, and over 1,000 miles into the Pacific Ocean. 
This gives an idea of the extent of The Daily News 
circulation. 


The Daily News sells over 400,000 papers every day, 
of which more than 375,000 are concentrated in 
Chicago and suburbs. The Daily News has a larger 
circulation in Chicago and suburbs by over 100,900 
than the next highest daily circulation, and has over 
80,000 more than the highest Sunday circulation. 


There are approximately 450,000 families in 
Chicago, so it can be readily seen that The Daily 
News reaches practically every worth-while family 
in the city—and is the only paper through which a!! 
these worth-while families can be reached. 


If you want to cover Chicago—use The Daily News 
—over 400,000 daily. 


Ce iil 
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forces, 2nd the drive was executed 
in about 60 days. from its incep- 
tion. 

On September 1 the company 
sent out a broadside, consisting of 
eight pages printed on heavy coat- 
ed stock in colors, to a list of 
75,000 dealers, and page announce- 
ments were used in leading dealer 
publications in the electrical, hard- 
ware and drug trades. A feature 
of the display was the use of a 
yaried assortment of the street-car 
cards. 

The appeal to dealers was sub- 
stantially as follows: The com- 
pany requested co-operation in a 
concentrated retail sales effort on 
Eveready Flashlights from Octo- 
ber 1 to 9. Dealers were asked 
to do two specific things—make 


Let th 
show you ; 


the many — 
uses for this 


This is 


EVERTADY 
Fducationel Week 


were absolutely no restrictions im- 
posed as to the materials used or 
the merchandise displayed. Alto- 
gether there were 128 prizes, 
ranging from $200 down to $20, 
and the company suggested that 
prize-winners divide prizes with 
the clerk who sold the most 
Eveready goods during the sale. 

One page of the broadside was 
devoted to illustrations and a talk 
about the regular advertisements 
in the magazines, with special em- 
phasis on a page ad scheduled to 
appear in the October 2d issue of 
a national weekly that dealt spe- 
cifically with the nine days’ drive 
and directed consumers to watch 
for the displays in the windows 
of local dealers. 

The point was made that the 


Dont grope 
in the dark” 


THESE STREET-CAR CARDS PLAYED A LARGE PART IN THE WINDOW-DISPLAY CAMPAIGN 


a window display and ginger up 
their clerks to special selling ef- 
tort during that period, 

The company offered to send 
each dealer free what it termed 
‘the big package” of display mate- 
rial, the contents of which were 
llustrated and described. They 

1 of two striking cut-outs 
raphed in colors, a variety of 
ated display cards and a fac- 

of a huge Eveready Flash- 
it, in the form of a strip five feet 

g, to be pasted flat across the 


n extra incentive to display 
he company offered $4,000 
s\ prizes for the best win- 
In this connection there 


educational campaign had brought 
many people to the verge of a 
buying impulse which the dealer 
could turn into sales. 

In addition to the special pack- 
age of display material, the com- 
pany’s regular line of dealer-helps, 
such as booklets, folders, blotters, 
street-car cards, newspaper cuts 
and movie slides, were also of- 
fered to dealers who desired them. 

The broadside contained a re- 
turn post-card which, when signed 
and sent to the company, consti- 
tuted an order for the display ma- 
terial, Over 3,000 responses came 
back from the first appeal and a 
follow-up brought in more. 

The big demand for displays, 
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however, came through the job- 
bers. These were in the form of 
signed requests from dealers se- 
cured by the jobbers’ salesmen. 
There were approximately 17,000 
of them, making a total of over 
20,000 requests for displays. 

The company’s original plans 
provided for 10,000 displays, but 
by exceptional efforts the printers 
managed to supply material 
enough so that 18,500 of the or- 
ders were filled in time, and the 
company shipped them by express 
up to the last day. A letter of 
regret was then sent to some 1,500 
dealers that could not be supplied. 

Nearly a thousand dealers made 
an effort to win the prizes by 
complying with the condition that 
a photograph of windows be sent 
to the company, and many letters 
were received from dealers who 
expressed satisfaction with the re- 
sult of their efforts. 

Although definite figures are not 
available on the subject, it is un- 
doubtedly true that jobbers’ sales- 
men established thousands of new 
distributing outlets on the strength 
of the campaign. This applies es- 
pecially to the drug trade, which 
participated strongly in the dis- 
play work. 

A few excerpts from the many 
letters received by the company 
will serve to illustrate the good 
will that has attended the cam- 
paign. 

One new distributor says: “I 
placed a trial order amounting to 
$75 with my jobber and have re- 
ordered twice since.” 

Many dealers wrote that their 
displays had been so effective they 
had maintained them for several 
weeks. One of these was a New 
York dealer, who stated that the 
drive not only increased his busi- 
ness on Eveready goods about 300 
per cent, but also greatly stimu- 
lated the sale of other lines. 

Dealers in small towns found 
- the campaign equally effective. A 
letter from Pleasantville; a small 
New Jersey town, says, “I sold 
over 200 flashlights in seven days. 
My clerks say it is a pleasure to 
sell your line, and they are very 
much enthused.” 

Another small dealer from a 
backwoods town in Maine sent in 


a picture of his window. Conscious 
of its mediocrity, he apologized for 
it, and said he did not expect to 
win a prize, but that he was satis- 
fied with his effort because it had 
created considerable business 

As quite a number of small deal- 
ers sent photographs of windows 
which were not good enough to 
win a prize, but which showed 
great effort and good will, the 
company has decided to recognize 
each unsuccessful contestant by 
sending a special letter of appre- 
ciation and special awards of 
sterling silver medals. 

In fact, letters were sent to all 
dealers who requested display ma- 
terials, and jobbers were supplied | 
with special stationery and other 
printed matter for carrying on 
their part in the campaign. 

One interesting after effect of 
the drive has been an increase of 
over 100 per cent in the demand 
for the company’s regular line of 
dealer-help materials, 

And the general campaign of, 
education continues on its way re- 
joicing. 


Appointments to “Arts & 


Decoration” 

Elwood M. Grimm, who for the past 
two years has represented Leslie’s and 
Judge, has returned to Arts & Decora 
tion as Eastern advertising manager. 
Martyn Johnson has been appointed 
Western manager of this publication, 
with offices in Chicago. 


Lampman with “Export Amer- 
ican Industries” 


Clinton P. Lampman, who resigned 
as Western manager of the American 


Exporter in the fall, has been ap- 
pointed Western manager of Export 
American Industries, with headquarters 
in Chicago. 


@ ° y, 

Kurtz Wilson Heads Motor- 
Selling Company 

Kurtz Wilson, for eight years repre 
sentative in the East of the Philadelphia 
North American, has organized the 
Wilson, Ward Motor Company, with 
offices in Newark, N. J., for the distri: 
bution of the Maxwell car. 


Wellington Smith No Longer 


. . ” 
with Burlington “Advance’ 
Wellington Smith, who has been bust 

ness manager of the Burlington, Vt., 
Advance, announces that he is no longer 
associated with that publication. 














Butterick in France 


NE of the titles that Butterick has 
earned in over fifty years of service 
is ‘Fashion Authority of the World.” 


Impressive evidence that this title is 
deserved is the business done by Butter- 
ick in Paris, the world’s fashioncenter. 


Le Miroir des Modes, special French 
edition of THE DeLINEATOR printed 
in French, at the Butterick Building, 
New York, has a larger sale in Paris 
and throughout France than any 
comparable magazine. The subscrip- 
tion price is 10 francs or $2.00. 


So many of the old nobility of France 
are Butterick customers that the list is 
a veritable ‘‘Almanach de Gotha.’’ 





Butterick Almanag d 


These are the names 
French Nobility w 


Comtesse de Bartillat. Baronne | 
Comtesse de Beaurepaire Comtesse 
Comtesse de Brinon. Vicomtes: 
Vicomtesse d’Iray. Comtesse 
Comtesse de St.-Maurice. Baronne . 
Comtesse Jean de Saint-Seine, Comtesse 
Comtesse de la Roche St.-Andr, Baronne ¢ 
Baronne du Houlley. Comtesse 
Baronne de Layre. Comtesse 
Vicomtesse R. de Pontbriand. Comtesse 
Baronne de Veyrac. Comtesse 
Comtesse de Bragelongne. Vicomtess 
Marquise de Tauriac. Comtesse 
Baronne du Laurens. Vicomtess 
Baronne de la Rochette. Vicomtess 
Comtesse de Toulouse-Lautrec, Vicomtess 
Vicomtesse de Jourdan. Baronne « 
Comtesse de Quincey. Baronne ¢ 
Baronne de la Motte. Baronne ] 
Vicomtesse de Mazenod. 

Vicomtesse A. de la Motte-Roug 

Vicomtesse Elie de Dampierre. 

Comtesse Pontcharraux. 

Baronne P. de Chambry. Vicomtess 
Comtesse F. de Naurois. Vicomtess 
Vicomtesse de Lamirault. Comtesse 
Comtesse de Guernon. Baronne d 
Comtesse de la Salle. Comtesse 
Duchesse de Tascher de la Pag Comtesse 
Vicomtesse de France. Barone F 
Baronne de Sainte Marie. Vicomtess 
Comtesse de Dampierre. Comtesse 
Comtesse de Bailleux. Comtesse 
Comtesse de Beaumont. Vicomtess 
Comtesse S. d’Autume. Comtesse 
Comtesse de Fautereau. 

Vicomtesse de Rochas. 

Marquise de la Guére. 

Vicomtesse V. de Lescure. 

Vicomtesse de Raincourt. 

Baronne de Kesling. 

Comtesse de Rouseray. 

Comtesse Maurice de Bréchard. 

Comtesse O’Connor. 


Butterick Newh 





de Gotha of France 


of the members of the 
Butterick customers 


Barone d’Assignies. — 

Comtesse Herve de Kerret. 
Vicomtesse de Ginestous. 
Comtesse de Couasnon. 

Baronne J. d’Orgeval. 

Comtesse de la Morlais. : 
Baronne de Créty de Saint-Paires. 
Comtesse le Gouvello. 

Comtesse de Roquefeuil. 
Comtesse A. de Bouillé. 
Comtesse de Bueil. 

Vicomtesse de Mazenod. 
Comtesse des Monstiers. 
Vicomtesse de Pierredon. 
Vicomtesse de Gaillon. 
Vicomtesse d’Alés. 

Baronne de Combles. 

Baronne de Fontenay. 

Baronne Dubreton, 

Barone de Cools. 

Comtesse de Beaurieux. 
Comtesse G. de Sparre. 
Comtesse d’Aniéres de Sales. 
Vicomtesse d’Aboville. 
Vicomtesse de Trimond. 
Comtesse de Gouyon. 

Baronne de Baré de Comogne. 
Comtesse Jean de Mathan. 
Comtesse le More. 

Barone Henry de Villeneuve 
Vicomtesse A. de Rougé. 
Comtesse de Breuil. 

Comtesse B. de Menthon, 
Vicomtesse J. de Lignac. 
Comtesse de Dreuille. 
Vicomtesse de Paleville. 
Marquise de Garidel. 

Comtesse E. de St.-Exupéry. 
Marquise de Ruffano. 

Comtesse P, de Cordon. 
Comtesse A. de Hauteclocque. 
Vicomtesse de Sinéty. 

Baronne A. Cavrois. 

Vicomtesse d’Horrer. 
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Poris-London-Berlin: 





The Butterick shop at 27 Avenue de 
Opéra, in the heart of fashionable 
Paris, has been called the most 
beautiful store in the world. 


More Butterick patterns are sold in 
this shop than are sold of any kind 
of patterns in any other store in the 
world. They are the same identical 
patterns that are sold in America, and 
they are on sale in America two 
weeks earlier and at one-half the price. 


Butterick in France is regarded as 
French, but Butterick is not French; 
it is not English, nor German, nor 
Russian; although in these countries, 
as in every other civilized community 
of the world, Butterick is a household 
word. Butterick is American. 


BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Butterick Building, New York 
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Putting Individuality into Return 
Cards 


They Ought to Receive as Careful Thought in the Preparation as the 
Letters Which They Accompany 


By C. C. Casey 


ONCE “inherited” about a 

car load of printed return 
cards, all styles, shapes, and sizes, 
stamped and unstamped, United 
States and Canadian. Lots of 
them—some $1,500 worth, if I re- 
member rightly. 

Along with this “rich inheri- 
tance” came the job of writing 
letters to use up the cards—they 
were already in stock arid no one 
had any particular hankering to 
report to the Board of Directors 
that such a bunch of cards (from 
their point of view, five per cent 
dividends on $30,000 of capital) 
had gone into a bonfire. 

Of course the letters I was sup- 
posed to write, print, have filled 
in and sent out to users and pros- 
pective customers were also ex- 
pected to get results. The fact 
that they must be written to fit 
one or more of those hundred 
styles of cards must not, of 
course, affect their pulling power. 

But the first letter I wrote 
wouldn’t fit any of those cards. 
I searched through the whole pile 
of samples twice and read all the 
cards from date line to address 
line, but they wouldn’t fit. 

Unfortunately I had submitted 
the letter to the big boss, and we 
had talked it over and agreed 
that it would get results, and he 
had O. Kd it. It had gone to the 
printing department to be proc- 
essed, and now I couldn’t find a 
card, and had orders to use those 
in stock before printing more. 
To save going back to the big 
boss, however, I took my “profes- 
sional life” into my own hands 
and printed another card. 

_Thad the same experience every 
time I wrote a letter, though after 
that first letter I never forgot to 
have the cards in mind when I 
wrote the letter. But the cards 
wouldn’t fit even then—and each 
time I printed more. 


I never found a use for a tenth 
of that great stack of cards and 
they were never used. 

The government cards were re- 
turned to the Post-Office for 
credit, in stamps and stamped en- 
velopes. The Post-Office redeems 
spoiled government postal cards 
at 75 per cent (75 cents per hun- 
dred cards) in stamps. The Ca- 
nadian cards, however, couldn't 
be cashed, because the Canadian 
Post-Office won’t take back spoiled 
cards at any price. 

Altogether, it cost the company 
several hundred dollars to find 
out that return-cards have an in- 
dividuality. Just any old card 
isn’t as good as the one best card 
which can be designed for a 
specific letter. If you are going 
to give a letter individuality you 
must also use a return-card which 
has a similar individuality. 


CARD SHOULD BEAR COMPARISON 
WITH THE LETTER 


My plan in preparing return- 
cards, has always been to make 
the cards match the letter. 

One of the first things that 
struck me in trying to use up that 
great bunch of old cards was that 
it was illogical. to send a man a 
neatly processed and filled in let- 
ter, the equal in every way of an 
actually typewritten letter, and 
then enclose a printed card. 

The letterhead. was always 
good, only the best bond paper 
stock being used and the work- 
manship was the best, making the 
letters almost Al perfect, but the 
cards struck me as, being second 
or third class in quality for this 
use because they were printed and 
not processed. 

The first card I printed was put 
on the very best post-card stock 
and was processed through the 
same ribbon as the letter. It came 
out a typewritten card. 
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I say, the best post-card stock 
I could get, because the cost of a 
ream of post-card paper, dis- 
tributed over the large number 
of cards it will make, is so small 
that the difference between ordi- 
nary paper and the best is so 
small that you can’t really find it. 
For instance, the difference be- 
tween the cost of just about the 
best sheet of letter-paper, and the 
kind ordinarily used is only about 
one-twentieth of the cost of a 
one-cent stamp. Even on circu- 
lar advertising mail, under one- 
cent postage, the difference be- 
tween the best paper and fairly 
good paper is but a fraction over 
one per cent of the whole cost. 
On return-cards the difference is 
so much less even than this that 
it almost disappears in the cost 
of the individual card. 

When a man opened my letter, 
as above, he found good station- 
ery, a letter which (though un- 
doubtedly he would be wise 
enough to know that it wasn’t ac- 
tually typewritten), was the equal 
of typewriting, and a card which 
also was the equal of a typewrit- 
ten card—the impression was 
certain to be betier. 

Assuming the prospective cus- 
tomer to know that we wouldn’t 
send such a letter just to him 
alone, and that we wouldn’t be 
likely to actually typewrite the 
letter and the card to any con- 
siderable number of people—even 
assuming him to know this, he 
would appreciate the quality ex- 
pressed by perfect work and har- 
mony between the letter and the 
card. 

The same plan was carried out 
with return envelopes. I found 
some 50,000 stamped return envel- 
opes, printed and ready to use. 
These also I found it bad policy 
to use, but I was able to exchange 
them for the full stamp value in 
new unprinted envelopes. 

When a prospective customer 
opened one of our letters, he did 
not find a printed return envel- 
ope, to cancel the effect of the 
perfect processing and fill-in. He 
found the return envelope proc- 
essed also, and nothing less than 
an expert would know that it 
wasn’t addressed by the same 


“stenographer” who “wrote” the 
letter—except that anyone who 
stopped to give it a moment's 
thought would know that thie let- 
ter probably went to lots of other 
people, and therefore probably 
was not actually typewritten, 
Yet, even then, he would respect 
the proposition more for our 
thoughtfulness and the quality of 
our advertising. 


AN IDEA THAT HELPS MAKE CARDS 
EFFICIENT 


The cards, when cards were 
used, always followed out the 
thought in the letter. It was 
never simply a stock card, talking 
in generalities. It didn’t say: 

“Send me your book mentioned 
in one of your recent letters.” 

It said, for instance: 

“Send me a copy of ——— 
offered me in your letter of July 
5th.” 

The date was put in, and the 
man’s name was filled in through 
exactly the same shade of ribbon, 
and to all intents and purposes, it 
was a separately typewritten card 
for each individual letter. 

It pays to do the little things, 
like filling in the name on the 
card, which add personality, for 
two reasons: 

First. It increases the returns, 
because every man likes the little 
courtesies and _ individualities 
which show him that even the 
return-card was intended for him 
—not processed for just anyhody. 
It creates respect, if well done, 
and takes even form letters out 
of the ordinary form-letter class, 

Second. It corrected the mail- 
ing list, because any error in the 
spelling of the name of the indi- 
vidual or firm, or any error in 
the address, was pretty certain to 


be corrected. The balance of the’ 


letter and enclosure was so well 
done that each man, otherwise 
favorably enough impressed to 
return the card, was pretty apt to 
forgive the error and correct it. 
Not many men object to having 
their name on a quality mailing 
list, on the list of a house which 
can get out perfect processed let- 
ters, unless he is particularly 
prejudiced against the particular 
goods. 
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On filled-in cards, however, 
there should always be a place 
for the initials of the man whose 
name is filled in, because a card 
will occasionally get mailed which 
was not actually returned by the 
man whose name you have filled 
in, If he puts his initials on it, 
on an “QO. K.” line you know he 
has approved it. 

Of course it costs money to fill 
in cards—nearly as much as to 
fill in letters—but it pays. It 
costs a lot more to put stamps on 
return-cards, but the  filled-in 
card, if properly done, gives it 
just about as much “pull” as a 
stamp gives an ordinary card. 
The fill-in should cost about two 
dollars per thousand cards, or 
one-fifth the cost, even of a one- 
cent stamp. 

Another idea which I have used 
on all my cards and ‘which has 
been the subject of much com- 
ment, is to suggest two-cent 
stamps. Nearly all return-cards 
have a space marked off for 
stamps, and most of these spaces 
contain the words, “Put stamp 
here.” Some, including all scenic 
post-cards as well as those used 
by advertisers, say, “Put one-cent 
stamp here.” 

I changed it to read, “Put one- 
cent or two-cent stamp here.” 
Several of the best-known adver- 
tising men have looked surprised 
and asked why. The reason is 
simple: lots of men who other- 
wise would return a card, have no 
one-cent stamps, and it is surpris- 
ing how many of these men would 
never think of using a two-cent 
stamp, though such a stamp will 
bring the card home just as read- 
ily, and the man who will spend 
one cent, will spend two cents. 
It is astonishing how many two- 
cent stamps are used, and these 
probably are mostly on cards we 
otherwise wouldn’t have seen. 

Another stunt on cards which 
gets results in some propositions 
and with some kinds of lists, is to 
enclose fwo cards, one of them 
filled in and the other blank. 
Lots of men are averse to signing 
the only copy of an order. They 
like to keep a copy of what they 
sign. This is the type of man 
who will have your card copied 


on his letterhead and keep your 
card, or who will simply dictate 
a line or two and keep the usual 
copy of the letter. He also is 
rather numerous in that still larger 
bunch who do not answer at all, 
because it is a lot of trouble to 
dictate a letter to ask for some 
simple thing when a return-card 
is easier. Two cards will solve 
his problem and bring “many of 
him” back who otherwise wouldn’t 
come. 


FREQUENTLY CARD MAKES RECIPIENT 
SELL ANOTHER 


The duplicate card has another 
advantage also. Most men have 
friends, and when a man is suffi- 
ciently sold to order an articie by 
mail—that is, to use your card— 
he may defend his judgment by 
passing the idea, and the extra 
card, along to a friend. 

I have encountered this type of 
man often in selling a desk spe- 
cialty. I have had inquiries from 
St. Louis acknowledging letters 
also answered in Massachusetts, 
and two orders from the same 
letter are not at all unusual, even 
from different cities. 

I also have found the same ten- 
dency in personal selling. A man 
who is sold, ready to sign, is likely 
to turn around and ask “Jones” 
what he thinks about it, and when 
he does so, he is pretty apt to 
assume the position of the sales- 
man and sell the other fellow to 
defend his own judgment. 

The extra card serves to sug- 
gest this and to cause it to be 
done more often. 

So, two cards not only will 
serve the man who wants to keep 
a copy, but the plan also will very 
often get two orders from the 
same letter. 

To sum up: 

First. Give the return-card in- 
dividuality by making it fit the 
letter it goes with. If it costs 
more, shut your eyes and “blow 
yourself” for the extra one-mil- 
lionth of a cent per card. 

Second. Give the ca 


quality 
by printing it like the letter. If 
you think printing-press circulars 
will serve as well for letters, then 
maybe they also would do for 
cards, but if you feel that a per- 
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fectly processed letter pulls more 
business, then give the card the 
same chance. 

Third. Filled-in names puts 
extra “pull” into cards. If it costs 
too much, then you would better 
leave off the fill-in on the letter 
and put it on the card, but if you 
can afford the extra one-fifth of a 
cent per letter, fill in both of them. 

Fourth. Use good quality of 
stock for post-cards, even if they 
cost “one-thousandth of a cent 
more.” 

Fifth. The net cost of return- 
cards, like the net cost of every- 
thing else, is in the comparative 
efficiency. If one thousand cards 
costing, complete, five dollars per 
thousand, help get one hundred 
orders, and the same number of 
cheaper cards costing four dollars 
help get only ninety orders, then 
the difference in cost is not one 
dollar in favor of the -cheaper 
card, but the value of ten orders 
in favor of the more expensive 
card. 


‘Censorship 


Advertising — 
Presaged 


ANY people are inclined to 

regard the decision in the 
“Lithia Water case,” just handed 
down by the Court of Appeals at 
Washington, D. C, as another step 
in the direction of a Federal cen- 
sorship of the advertising of food 
and drug products. Those who 
have followed the evidence given 
in this case are inclined to believe 
that it will supply to the Chief of 
the Bureau of Chemistry of the 
United States Department of Ag- 
riculture (who has charge of the 
enforcement of the Pure Food 
and Drug Act) additional argu- 
ments in support of his theory 
that Federal statutes should in- 
vest him with power to censor 
advertising as well as labels. Al- 
ready all circulars and other print- 
ed matter enclosed or wrapped 
with food or drug products are 
construed as labels—that is, are 
subject to the same Governmental 
scrutiny as the labels pasted on 
bottles or printed on cartons— 
but the enthusiasts would fain ex- 
tend this jurisdiction to include 


newspaper and periodical advertis. 
ing, and it is asserted that some 
of the facts brought out in the 
Buffalo Lithia Water case will 
constitute “ammunition” for this 
agitation. It is understood that 
the case will be appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The Lithia Water continaiay 
is known in court records as the 
case of Rosa C. Goode, Thomas 
F. Goode and E. Chambers Goode 
vs. the United States, and grew 
out of the seizure of seven cases 
of “Buffalo Lithia Water” alleged 
to be misbranded in violation of 
the provisions of the Pure Food 
Act. The contention of the Gov- 
ernment, sustained in the courts 
in which the case has thus far 
been tried, is to the effect that 
the product is misbranded because 
each and every bottle purports to 
contain a lithia water, whereas, 
says the Government, in truth and 
in fact the contents of the bottles 
is not a lithia water or entitled 
to be so called. 

A mass of expert testimony has 
been submitted in this case, nuv- 
merous eminent members of the 
medical profession having been 
called upon by one side or the 
other. The Government intro- 
duced evidence tending to prove 
that there is an _ inappreciable 
quantity of lithium in Buffalo 
Lithia Water and that the trace 
of lithium found would not 
of itself give any therapeutic 
effect. ; 

In reviewing the final decree oi 
the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Court of 
Appeals took occasion to make the 
point that, “Whether it should } 
called a mineral water or a spring 
water is not important. The im- 
portant question here is whether 
it is what the label represented it 
to be—a lithia water.” 


Help for the Lumber Dealer 


The Southern Pine Assoc'ation, of 
New Orleans, has issued Dealers 
Handbook for the purpose of furnishing 
retailers with information they need in 
handling yellow pine products. A gen 
eral service system has been inaugurated 
the object of which is to co-operate with 
the retail yardmen in the prepsration of 
advertising, working plans on huildings. 
window displays, etc. 
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Are You a Member of the 
ANA? 


F YOU are one of the members of the Association 
of National Advertisers you know that Today’s has 
voluntarily placedin your handsalltheinformation 

about its circulation methods that can interest you. 
Unasked, we submitted a complete exhibit of the forms 
used by us in soliciting subscriptions, with a full de- 
scription of how we employ them. 


Allthisin addition to the data wanted by theassociation. 


The effort now being made by the A.N.A. to get the 
truth about circulation and how secured by publi- 
cations is more than welcomed by Today’s. ‘To see 
this great question at last in the focus of the limelight 
meansto usthatclaimsand proofsareinvited when here- 
tofore we have had to work hard to get them examined. 


Ifyou are notamember of the A. N.A. you may receive 
nevertheless equally full information. Any present or 
possible user of ‘Today’s space is entitled to ‘‘ most 
favored nation’”’ treatment if he wants facts. 


“Sell Today’s on its merits at the full subscription price 
ornot atall’’ is our basis for circulation. We live up to 
it with all our strength—what that means in work and 
the rejection of easy short-cuts to certain kinds of circu- 
lation you will not realize unless you investigate—but 
the result justifies this statement: 


We believe that in the whole field of women’s maga- 
zines, none has cleaner or more effective circulation 
methods. 


Today’s Magazine 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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The second issue of 


The 
Ethridge Automobile 
News 


will soon slide down 
the ways and be 
launched. And it 
will contain some 
interesting matter 
which you won't 


want to miss! 
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graph- “phone—or call 
for your copy. 


It's free. 
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For every good 
printing job specify 


‘Warrens 
Coated Punting Papers 


Cameo-Dull Coated=Silkote-Dullo Enamel 
Lustro-Fine Glossy=Cum berland-Glossy 
Printone-Imitation Coated 








To know that years ago the Warren Mills 
made the first coated paper produced in the 
United States is interesting enough, To 
know that the Warren Mills today make the 
best coated paper produced in the United 
States is a whole lot more than interesting. 
Take Cameo, for instance, the rich, deep 
velvety paper, invented and brought out in 
these very mills. Opening as it does such 
remarkable new possibilities for beauty in 
half-tone work, it has given an amazing im- 
petus to the printing art of America. Each 
one of the other standardized Warren papers 
has a field as unique. You ought to know 
more about them. Our special portfolio 
of specimen sheets and jobs—sent free for 
the asking—will show you why. 


S. D. Warren & Co. Borate S= 


Manufacturers of STANDARDS in Coated and Uncoated 
Book Papers 


If you find any difficulty in getting Warren Papers from your Printer 
or Paper Dealer, we shall appreciate your kindness if you 
will report the case to us in detail. 





























What Shall We Give the Dealers 


Next Season P 


Last of the Articles Reviewing the Dealer Helps That Advertisers Are 
Sending Out This Season 


W' [AT shall we give the deal- 
ers next season? That de- 
pends on what you gave them 
this season; on general conditions 
in the trade; on what your com- 
petitors are giving them; on 
what proportion of your appro- 
priation you put into dealer helps 
and above all on what your deal- 
ers want! The last is by far the 
most important, so much so that 
Printers’ INK made a careful 
inquiry among leading dealers in 
various lines. The views of these 
dealers taken collectively should 
be of some help to advertisers in 
answering this question. 

The great majority of dealers 
called upon put as their first 
want an advertising appropriation. 
They seemed to feel that an al- 
lowance for advertising in local 
mediums was far and away the 
best “help.” Next in order they 
voted for samples given through 
them—this was especially true 
among druggists and grocers—or 
with cards in the package direct- 
ing the consumer to their store. 
Third in order came almanacs 
and calendars. : 

The demand for almanacs was 
by no means confined to the coun- 
try dealers either. In fact, no 
less a distributing organization 
than the Owl Drug Stores, serv- 
ing through its 21 stores over 
10,000,000 consumers, put the al- 
manac at the head of the list of 
desirable dealer material. “Of all 
the things that the people want 
and look for at the beginning of 
the year,” said W. Adams, 
advertising manager of this chain, 
“the almanac and calendar come 
first. The store which has a 
good supply of almanacs and cal- 
endars pleases its old customers 
oo nia a lot of new ones 
Sides, 

“There is only one drawback to 
material of this kind and that is 
the manufacturer crowds it with 
his message, which generally 


serves to defeat its purpose. We 
want room for our own advertis- 
ing if we are expected to dis- 
tribute it. We have been obliged 
to throw away many thousands 
of dollars worth of valuable ad- 
vertising matter simply because 
it was not imprinted with our 
name. We would not have been 
able to get enough out of the 
distribution to pay for the time 
and _ space.” 

The intelligently planned book- 
let and envelope enclosure share 
popularity with almanacs and cal- 
endars. Even the big department 
stores in the largest cities will 
put material of this kind to a 
profitable use. Wm. Filene’s 
Sons Company, the big Boston 
store, for example, writes: 
“Speaking in a general way we 
would be most likely to use a 
well-gotten-up booklet with our 
name on it, something which we 
could distribute in our packages.” 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Company, 
of Chicago, want postcards ad- 
dressed back to them, to carry the 
advertising of articles carried in 
stock by them. This store uses 
thousands of such cards, and 
finds them great sales producers. 
It is so easy for the customer 
with a charge account to fill out 
these cards when she finds them 
in the packages. 


WANT COPY TONED DOWN 


But care must be taken in writ- 
ing the copy for such literature. 
While some dealers will use any- 
thing that the manufacturer says, 
there are a number of them who 
are very conservative in their 
store statements, and naturally 
apply the same rule to literature 
sent them for distribution over 
the counter and in packages. A 
good example of such a dealer is 
the Titche-Goettinger Company, a 
large Dallas retailer. The mer- 
chandising manager of this store 


complains of several big national 
5 
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advertisers who have been send- 
ing him just such literature. The 
statements are too extravagant. 
As he puts it: “In most cases 
the copy is too strong, the using 
of which would give a black eye 
to all other similar lines on our 
shelves.” 

To illustrate this need of keep- 
ing in mind a dealer’s other prod- 
ucts which he may be just as 
anxious to sell as yours, Mr. 
Chaney, of the Dallas store, sent 
along an assortment of package 
inserts marked up with his com- 
ments. He takes exception to 
two statements made in a Kayser 
glove folder—not because they 
may not be true, but because they 
reacted on other brands of gloves 
which he carried in stock. One 
statement was put in the mouth 
of the dealer: “For this reason, 
we used the utmost care in se- 
lecting the silk glove which we 
should carry. After careful in- 
vestigations and after years of 
experience in handling it, we now 
recommend for all spring and 
summer wear Kayser silk gloves.” 

Another statement in the folder 
which this store thought was too 
strong was the statement: “Of 
the millions of silk gloves Ameri- 
can women wear, Julius Kayser 
& Company supply more than all 
other manufacturers combined.” 
This may be perfectly true, but 
the store wouldn’t care to make 
the statement over its signature 
without verification, which of 
course is a matter of some trouble 
and expense. 


ONE FOLDER FOR EACH ITEM 


Another point to be kept in 
mind in preparing next season’s 
counter and package literature is 
not to run in too many items on 


the one folder. An Eastern drug- 
gist brought out this point quite 
forcefully when he explained that 
only recently he had to throw 
away a large quantity of such 
folders because they listed a num- 
ber of articles which he did not 
carry in stock and he did not 
wish to carry in stock, but which 
he would have to put in if he let 
those booklets get out! “We can- 
not afford to stock the list of 15 
or 20 struggling offspring of 


each specialty that is successful,” 
said this druggist, “for as it js 
we have over 16,000 different and 
distinct items in stock.” In this 
connection the plan being used by 
the Joseph & Feiss Company, jn 
its folders for individual Cloth- 
craft suits, instead of the old 
style book, ‘is worth consideration, 
This plan meets the need men- 
tioned of offering dealers a wide 
range of material so that they can 
select the folders they wish, and 
which will suit their needs and 
stock. 

All dealers agreed on one point 
about booklets and folders—and 
that was they liked helpful books, 
especially those which had been 
given a value in the eyes of the 
consumer by consumer advertis- 
ing. The Owl Drug Company 
listed as the most popular book- 
lets distributed over its counter: 
“How to Take Care of Rubber 
Goods,” “How to Take Care of 
Bristle Goods,” “Making Mother- 
hood Easy,” “The Care of the 
Baby,” and similar subjects. Sev- 
eral haberdashers spoke most 
highly of the fashion-charts for 


.men given out by George P. Ide 


& Company, the collar people. 
They appreciated first the nature 
of the piece, which shows the 
correct collar to wear on different 
occasions, and second its outward 
attractiveness, enhanced this sea- 
son by the use of the offset proc- 
ess. Similarly several hardware 
men mentioned the Winchester 
scorecards, which were so popu- 
lar among trap-shooters that peo- 
ple came into the store to ask for 
them! That is the kind of 
“helps” the dealer glories in. 


DUMMY CARTONS UNPOPULAR 


When the dealers have been 
well taken care of in the matter 
of literature imprinted with their 
name and address, they \ vould 
like something striking for the 
window. But they are particular, 
and getting more so every day. 
Inquiry shows that the dealer is 
growing to realize that hi win- 
dow space is valuable. The tend- 
ency in some lines only to rent 
windows to advertisers, and the 
educational work of the adver- 
tisers themselves in urging the 
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proper use of windows, backed 
up by strong trade-paper efforts, 
has made a big change in the last 
five years. Material that dealers 
would be glad to put up in 1910 
is gathering dust in the basement. 
An insight into this attitude is 
revealed in the tirade launched 
by one druggist against dummy 
cartons. “Most of the matérial 
sent us for our windows,” he 
complained to a Printers’ INK 
staff man, “is altogether too 
gaudy. I guess some of these 
advertisers figure that the more 
color they can splash over a win- 
dow-trim the greater attractive 
value it has. So it has, if it ever 
got into the window. We try to 
keep our windows as dignified 
and uniform as possible and won’t 
clutter them up with any loud 
trims. Neither do we want any 
of these big cardboard cartons 
some manufacturers persist in 
sending around. When we want 
to display an article in the win- 
dow, we prefer to take it out of 
the container so as to show the 


window-shopper just how it will 
look on her dressing table.” 


MOTION DISPLAYS LIKED 


Of course, when it comes down 
to just what is best to furnish the 
dealers for window display pur- 
poses it is hard to say, because 
every dealer has his own ideas. 
One likes the window paster, an- 
other the cut-out. trim, another 
huilt up displays, and still another 
likes the hanger. But they all 
like motion displays, or for that 
matter anything that will attract 
the passer-by and hold a crowd 
about the window. The average 
dealer thinks that so long as 
there is a crowd in front of his 
window, he is doing a whale of a 
business, and is the happiest mor- 
tal alive. Mention has already 
been made in a previous article 
of the Kolynos display which was 
given over $1,260 worth of win- 
dow space by the Owl Drug 
Stores on the Pacific Coast. Such 
Instances are common. 

This same favoritism to any 
kind of advertising helps that 
will draw a crowd or excite com- 
ment extends to the educational 
displays which some advertisers 


are furnishing this fall, notably 
the Johnson & Johnson Company. 
This is a display of the crude 
materials entering into its prod- 
ucts and attracts widespread in- 
terest wherever shown. Swift & 
Company also traveled a display 
of several hundred by-products 
of a steer, which was exhibited 
in large department stores and 
even jewelry stores for its educa- 
tional value, even though these 
stores did not handle any branded 
Swift products. 

If the advertiser does not go 
to the expense of including crude 
materials, it is possible to re- 
duce the cost and still have an 
effective exhibition by furnish- 
ing a set of photographs, show- 
ing the various. stages of man- 
ufacture. One dealer commented 
particularly on such a_ display 
put out by the Goodrich Rubber 
Company, and which has already 
been described in these columns, 
Quite often such displays can 
be used in connection with a large 
lithograph cut-out of the factory. 
One such display is going to be 
sent out next fall by a cereal man- 
ufacturer, which is so arranged 
that the factory can be lighted 
up at night, the light from the 
windows giving a picturesqueness 
to the whole display that is hard 
to pass by. 

But there is no end to ideas 
that would be popular with the 
dealers when it comes to window 
displays. The main thing, how- 
ever, is to get a window that has 
“punch.” All the dealers want it, 
although none of them are able 
to tell you just what it is. With 
the many new developments in 
window decoration, such as crepe 
paper made up to work into a 
national advertiser’s window dis- 
play, electric flasher devices, and 
all the rest of the things which 
are continually being announced 
in the advertising pages of this 
and other publications, it is a safe 
prediction that the coming season 
will see a marked advance in the 
quality of window display ma- 


- terial, and advertisers would do 


well to lay their plans accordingly. 

There is still a warm feeling in 
the hearts of the smaller dealers 
for electrotypes, lantern slides, 
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specialties, and similar “helps” 
with a growing favoritism for 
the short advertising moving- 
picture film. This is a form of 
co-operation which ought to de- 
velop very quickly, if the investi- 
gations of a number of advertis- 
ers can be accepted at their face 
value. 


LAY THE RIGHT FOUNDATION 


But the investigation conducted 
by Printers’ INK proved quite 
conclusively that to furnish deal- 
ers with valuable material of this 
kind, after taking steps to make 
sure it will be intelligently and 
profitably used is just as neces- 
sary as ever. In fact, it is the 
most vital phase of dealer co- 
operative work, and may easily 
be the turning point in next sea- 
son’s campaign. 

While there are dealers who 
are quite capable advertisers 
themselves, and who may be de- 
pended upon to put material to 
the best use, there are hundreds 
of thousands who haven’t the 


first conception of what good ad- 


The dealers are 
changing. So it is 
educational work that must be 
done and redone. Incidentally 
such educational work should be 
done in the simplest and most 
fundamental manner. 

Nor should the dealer’s clerk 
be overlooked. Many of the 
bigger advertisers have seen this 
need and shaped their plans ac- 
cordingly. Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx have brought out a very 
thorough text-book for the deal- 
er’s clerk: “Information for men 
who sell clothing.” It is a 54- 
page book, bound in_ boards. 
Speaking of this book, Joseph 
Schaffner, the secretary of the 
company, said that their biggest 
problem is to educate the dealer’s 
whole organization. They are 
spending thousands of dollars 
annually in this direction, by 
personal work, letters, books and 
other helps. These helps are de- 
signed to get under the surface, 
and accomplish from within what 
other manufacturers’ helps are 
doing from without. 

The company frankly admits 
that its purpose in doing this is 


vertising is. 
continually 


INK 


purely selfish. Under the fore- 
word in one of its books on better 
merchandising it says: “The 
thing that prompts you to creater 
effort is the prospect of creater 
reward. What you want is q 
larger check at the end of the 
month. 

“You are no different from any 
of the rest of us. We all make 
the ‘effort’ because of the tangible 
result. 

“The big question for both of 
us is how to increase our earn- 
ings; how to make our labor more 
productive. Since you and we 
don’t sell cannon, barbed wire or 
gas bombs, the way for us both to 
earn more is to sell more cloth- 
ing. 
“You retail salesmen are the 
last link in the chain of distribut- 
ing clothing. We make it, your 
store buys it, invests money in an 
equipment for handling it—and 
then the whole process is turned 
over to you. Upon what you do 
depends what both we and your 
employer makes; and upon what 
you earn for your employer de- 


- pends what you earn for yourself 


The more goods you sell the more 
money we and your employer 
make, and this increase in your 
earning power cannot but be in- 
dicated by a corresponding in- 
crease in your pay check. 

“We want all of us to make 
more money—hence this the third 
of a series of booklets.” 

It is interesting to see the man- 
ner in which a concern which is 
conceded to be very successful 
in getting the co-operation of 
dealers sets out to accomplish its 
purpose. It does not preach, you 
will notice. It reasons without 
being argumentative. This same 
attitude is assumed by John Lucas 
& Company Inc., in their book 
explaining the purpose of their 
dealer plans. And we are in- 
formed that this book, which 
shows the dealer the true relation 
of the Lucas store advertising 
with the Lucas national advertis- 
ing; shows the dealer the whole 
sales scheme by actually taking 
him into the company’s conf- 
dence, has gone far to case_the 
problems of that advertiser. Field 
conditions revealed by our inquiry 
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Automobile Advertisers 





are coming to the end of one of the greatest years of 
husiness they ever experienced. 


The NEW YORK AMERICAN has contributed 
ONE-FOURTH of their prosperity in the New York 


territory. 


IT CANNOT BE DISPUTED that ONE-FOURTH of all of the 
itomobiles owned in New York are owned by New York Amer‘can 
eaders. 


IT MUST BE REALIZED that ONE-FOURTH of all of the 
iutomobiles yet to be bought in New York will be bought by New 
York American readers, 


THIS STATEMENT IS TRUE, because New York American 

iders represent ONE-FOURTH of all New York newspaper read- 

and there are as many of them able to buy automobiles as 
there are represented in any other fourth of the community. 


A SEVEN-DAY NEWSPAPER regularly reaching ONE-FOURTH 
of all homes in the New York territory must be accepted by ad- 
vertisers as a valuable medium. 


The DAILY and SUNDAY DISTRIBUTION of the New York 
American proves that it is read in homes in all sections of the city 
proportionately, and that its readers have equal earning power 
with the readers of any other newspapers. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN HOMES buy everything that is ad- 
vertised because of the paper’s co-operation in getting its readers 
nd advertisers to believe in and understand each other. 


AUTOMOBILE ADVERTISERS have a wonderful opportunity 
. the forthcoming ANNUAL SHOW NUMBER of the SUNDAY 
\MERICAN, issued January 2d, 1916, to introduce themselves to 
New York American homes in a way to influence the purchase of 
itomobiles by many of these homes during 1916. 


The ANNUAL AUTOMOBILE SHOW, starting New Year’s Eve 
and continuing for one week, will be treated by the NEW YORK 
AMERICAN with its accustomed generous and complete reports— 
giving its readers the fullest information about the automobile in- 

lustry. It will record the views of the men who have made this 
ndustry such a powerful factor in contributing to the prosperity 

i the country. 


ALL AUTOMOBILE ADVERTISERS should be represented— 
as most of them will—in the advertising columns of the DAILY 


ind SUNDAY AMERICAN, not only during Annual Show Week, 
but at all other times, 
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Pesaenl 
DAILY AND SUNDAY 


Member Audit deans of Circulations 
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“How It Works” 


is a 36-page book containing a col- 
lection of Samuel Hopkins Adams’s 
recent and characteristic Tribune 
articles on honest and dishonest ad- 
vertising and a detailed summary of 
interesting cases covered by the 
Bureau of Investigation. 


Names, addresses and the actual circum- 
stances connected with each incident are 
given in detail, and the operation of the 
Bureau’s work is described step by step— 
from the first complaint to the final 
adjustment. 


The New York Tribune 


First to Last: the Truth 
News—Editorials—Advertisements 


Tear off and mail today | Shall we send 


‘“ . 
New York Tribune you Hl ow It 
New York Works” to your 


office or your 
home? 
coupon is 
your 
venience. 





Gentlemen : 
Send “How It Works’”’ to 
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lead us to urge that more adver- 
tisers get down to fundamentals 
next year and do some lasting 
educational work on the dealer 
and his whole organization. It 
js just as essential that the clerk 
behind the counter understand all 
about your sales policies, and your 
product, as it is that the dealer 
himsel{—often tucked away in a 
gallery office—should know.‘ In 
fact, more so. 

Summing up it would seem that 
the chief points to be considered 
in getting up next season’s ma- 
terial are giving the dealer helps 
of a kind that he would buy him- 
self if he were doing it, cutting 
down the quantity and increasing 
quality by concentrating on most 
appreciative dealers, working out 
a more adequate distribution 
method, and above all presenting it 
to the dealer in a way that will 
make him understand its purpose 
and the part it plays in your 
whole scheme of selling. Every- 
thing depends upon the dealer and 
his attitude. Be sure your next 
season’s plans include some 
method for giving him the right 
attitude, and you will find your 
material will become twice as 
profitable 


— “Secretary of Public- 
ity’ for President’s Cabinet 


fat Calif., Nov. 24, 1915. 
Editor of Prinrers’ INK: 
An idea came to me en route to this 
: onderful place which I pass on to 
PRINTERS’ inn for what jt may be 
worth: The undeveloped publicity pos- 
sibilities in this great coast country. 
For example, tuna fish, salmon, nuts, 
lemons, raisins; not to mention a num- 
ber of meritorious products now known 
only locally, suggest the need for 
Federal interest in scientific publicity. 
The recent abortive attempt to adver- 
tise the mew Constitution in New York 
bears witness to results following ad- 
vertising g ‘ignorance despite large ex- 
penaiture 
Why rot a new cabinet office—a 
Secretary of Publicity, if you please? 
Go t "PRINTERS? tnx! A word to 
the wise, ae 
Rost, TInsMAN. 


A. J. Wells, Eastern Manager 
“Home Life” 

_A. J. Wells, 

New York 

appointed 

lication 


for some time in the 
office of Home Life, has been 
Eastern manager of: that pub- 
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Likly’s 70 Per Cent 


Distribution Won 
Against Private Brands 


(Continued from page 10) 
company, however, is making a 
special effort to render such su- 
perior service that dealers will 
voluntarily push the Likly line. 

The company has not limited 
its efforts to secure dealer co- 
operation to work on the dealer 
personally, but is also carrying on 
a systematic campaign to win the 
sales co-operation of the dealer’s 
clerks. 

In this connection a very in- 
formative book on retail salesman- 
ship as applied to luggage has 
been issued. 

In this publication the selling 
points of the Likly line have been 
marshalled and presented in a 
manner that is not only interesting, 
but also very instructive on all 
points pertaining to the production 
of trunks and bags. This campaign 
to clerks has been so effective that 
it has evoked considerable com- 
ment from sources outside of the 
luggage trade. 


CULTIVATION OF DEALERS’ CLERKS 


The company won the interest 
and the intelligent co-operation of 
thousands of clerks by making a 
direct and practical appeal to their 
personal ambitions. The approach 
was made from the clerk’s view- 
point. The chief motive of the 
appeal was to demonstrate the fact 
that any great degree of success 
in salesmanship must be based on 
knowing the merchandise and in- 
telligent use of such knowledge. 
Here is the way this theme was 
presented : 

“Every man cannot rise from 
crossroads store to the Presidency, 
nor from poverty to millions. But 
every man can go up just as far 
as he will learn and understand. 
In many ways the salesman sits 
on the top o’ the world. His is 
the part of mingling with human 
nature, of molding interest into 
desire, yet, more than all—of sell- 
ing the goods. 

“Selling is knowing. Selling the 
goods has certain requirements. 
One man we've known who tried 
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to dodge the duty by daily talking 
the weather to a frazzle—letting 
his goods talk themselves. An- 
other man who decided that sales- 
manship consisted in a fine lot of 
phrases like, ‘It’s the best,’ and 
‘There is nothing finer.’ 

“Yet, as clerks they were then, 
so clerks they have remained. For 
one thing they never learned— 
that for a man to sell goods he 
must know goods. 

“So study the merchandise you 
handle as you would your friends. 
Know their every quality, charac- 
teristic and difference. Be able 
to say, ‘This is so, because’—and 
prove it. For the very alphabet 
of selling is facts. Get these facts, 
Make them a part of you. 

“The Sales Key to Salaries. 
Many things enter into your ad- 
vancement—and its visible token, 
the dollars. If you are prompt at 
work the boss smiles—loyal to the 
house, he appreciates—and always 
cheery, he gives you his confi- 
dence. 

“But when it’s raise-time, what 
does he go on? ‘Figures don’t 
lie’ someone has told him. Your 
sales book is going to be his evi- 
dence to convict or promote you. 
Character, ability and ambition can 
all play their part, but it’s the 
sales that are going to make you 
a higher-paid salesman; sales that 
are going to let you press onward. 
Watch your sales. Don’t miss a 
chance to build them. Sales is 
the watchword of salesmanship. 

“This booklet gives the few 
truths which are essential to every 
salesman of luggage. If you would 
boost yourself upward, read it. 
For the dollars that lie within it, 
make this information yours. 

“When the good fairies 0’ gifts 
meet they can bestow the talents 
of honesty, courage, ingenuity and 
others without end. But the great- 
est of all the talents they can give 
is talent of growth. Many of us 
see the smart boy of schooldays, 
who, after five or ten years, seems 
to have grown small. He has 
lacked the talent of growth. 

“But we like better to think of 
that type represented by a certain 
man we knew who started out at 
twenty-five with seemingly noth- 
ing to go on. Light-headed and 
a a: friends said of him. 
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But he had the one big asset: he 
was determined to go ahead and 
to grow. To-day at thirty-five he 
is the biggest man in his line, 

“The Creed of Thinking. This 
man’s creed is thinking, He be- 
lieves there is no problem which 
will stand up against thought. He 
has caught the idea of growth and 
builded his life on the one ground 
that there is nothing that you can- 
not solve by thinking about it. 

“If you are growing, you are 
looking at yourself not as you are, 
but as you might be. And because 
of this you are looking at things 
not as they are, but as they might 
be. The man who is growing 
regards not the possibilities of his 
shelves, but the possibilities of his 
town. And with the possibilities 
of his town before him, he heads 
on for things above. 

“You who sell ‘Likly’ Luggage 
are fortunate. You have the build- 
ing materials for large and steady 
growth. You have—a recognized 
trade-mark; nationally advertised 
goods; guaranteed, sound mer- 
chandise.” 

Having thus shown the clerk 
the way to better things, the sales 


‘argument is developed in detail 


and every point about the mer- 
chandise is analyzed. 

In view of the exceptional prog- 
ress that the Likly company has 
made in its campaign of market 
development during the past 12 
years, it is a significant fact that 
the company is just now beginning 
to feel the cumulative effect of 
its advertising. This is expressed 
particularly, the writer was told, 
in the attitude of dealers—their 
evident willingness to co-operate 
with the company intelligently in 
creating more business. 


To Fight Fraudulent Adver- 
tising in Lexington, Ky. 


The Ad Club of Lexington, Ky., which 
is conducted as a department of the 
board of commerce, has submitted to 
the beard of commissioners an adver 
tising ordinance similar to that which 
was enacted in Louisville last year. It 
proposes to punish any merchant who 
publishes or in any. way circulates an 
untrue or deceptive advertisement, 
Twenty-three of the leading retail stores 
of Lexington have asked that the ort 
nance be put on the books. The penalty 
provided in the ordinance is from $5 
to $25 for each offense. 
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concentrated rich- . 
ness rivals that of 24 <j 
the fattest pudding that ever Zs 
tickled the palate of a Christ- 

mas reveler—offered you by the e 


Pusiic LEpGER-EVENING LEDGER. 


Within a district of some thirty 
miles radius more people make 
their homes and more money 
is spent than in many entire 
states. 
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Nearly Two Inside the city limits of 34 ( 
Million Possible Philadelphia alone, if = 


Customers in our product appeals to = 


One Place men, women and child- =. 

ren, we would find 1,657,810 possible =)2 y 
customers—good, steady customers most =—=}-“ 
of them—nottransients, for Philadelphia =, 

has practically no floating population; 7 Jag 
and anyone who knows Philadelphia ==¥%q 


will verify this statement. 


Probably nowhere else on earth do the =F 
people of any city live better than the =| 
good folk of Philadelphia. Home life Gaiam 
is the rule, apartment dwelling the ex- sec). 
ception. The wealthy live in the solidly 3aam 
elegant way that requires the spending oh 
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of as much or more money than the 
flashily showy method of life. Those of 
more moderate means live in a solidly 
comfortable way. From millionaire to 
mill worker there is a well-fed sanity 
about the average Philadelphian that 
¢ 3s makes him a substantial citizen and a 
z good customer for a worthy product. 


The ill wind that blew the “’77s 4” I// 

Y}* war fever into Europe has Wind— 
oF blown to Philadelphia an unparalleled 
== era of posperity. Philadelphia working 
LY ‘= men, who before were said to be the 
= highest paid artisans in the world, are 
#—< now in many cases drawing still higher 
4 \ wages. And yet, THE SUPPLY OF 
igicz WORKMEN IS LESS THAN THE 
= DEMAND. 
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"4 Across the Delaware lies Camden—a city 

NK of 102,465 people who do their buying 

= in Philadelphia as much as in their own 

city. And dotted throughout the thirty- 

% mile radius that embraces a part of Penn- 

& sylvania, New Jersey and Delaware, are 

eas suburban towns whose inhabitants are 

| f as truly Philadelphians as if they lived 

TT fm within the limits of William Penn’s 

€<. city. Daily, Philadelphia i is invaded by 

ie ay veritable armies of suburbanites on busi- 
be 7) 


7, ness, shopping or pleasure bent. 
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160,608 Since 1836 the Pusiic LepGer has 
“Better Class’ appealed to Philadelphia’s better 
Circulation class. By “better” we don’t mean 
at 25 Cents simply wealthier, but the solid, sub- 
stantial citizens of every degree of pocketbook. 
The Pusiic LepGer is the morning paper that 
goes into the homes of home-loving, home-making, 


home-furnishing Philadelphians. 


The Eveninc Lepcer is the evening paper of that same 
better class of Philadelphia—a paper that largely on 
account of the prestige of its “parent,” the Pustic Lep- 
GER, has reached a daily circulation of 100,608 within 
twelve months of its inception. 


The PUBLIC LEDGER, 60,000 daily circulation, zoc per line 
The EVENING LEDGER, 100,608 daily circulation, 2o0c per line 


Both Papers - - - 160,608 daily circulation, 25c per line 


The Pustic LEDGER rate is 20 cents an agate line. 


The Eventnc Lepcer rate is 20 cents an agate line. 


The combination rate as stated is 25 cents an agate line, 
and the two papers may be used on different days for the 
one advertisement. 


Pustic Lepcer Sunday Circulation is 115,000, but the 
daily rate of 20 cents per line holds for Sunday insertions. 


PUBLIC LEDGER—EVENING LEDGER 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 

















Putting the Dramatic Punch into 
Window Display 


Using the Stage Manager’s Method 


By Charles W. Hurd 


VERYBODY interested in win- 

dow display must have noted 
the growing tendency away from 
the familiar type of passive public- 
ity toward an active story-telling, 
dramatic thrust at the window- 
gazing public. The Moxie boy 
and the Moxie girl, the Coca-Cola 
groups, the Valspar Varnish saii- 
ors, the Dutch Boy Painter cut- 
outs, the Hotpoint “EI’-fies, the 
Welch Grape Juice children, the 
Kleanwell Toothbrush Imps, the 
Necco cut-outs, the cigarette dis- 
plays and the numberless motion 
devices are all conscious attempts 
to give the sales-point a vivid hu- 
man appeal. 

The dealer’s show window has 
often been compared with a min- 
iature theatre. And even if you 
cannot run riot with the compari- 
son nevertheless some stage prin- 
ciples do hold suggestion for ad- 
vertisers. The stage manager of 
the popular play, “It Pays to Ad- 
vertise,” Sam Forrest, told Print- 
ers’ InK the other day how he 
went about staging his plays. 

“The idea’s the thing in any 
play,” he said. “It must be a vi- 
tal idea, one that touches the life 
of the people in some important 
way, not necessarily serious, but 
important. The importance is un- 
folded or explained from scene to 
scene. That is the work of the 
actors. People are tremendously 
interested in ideas when they are 
made real to them. They demand 
their own kind of ideas. You 
cannot aim far above them, or be- 
low them, and score a success, no 
matter how good everything else 
in the play is. They are interested 
in life as it appears to them and 
they want it illustrated and dis- 
cussed and explained. 

“Before I stage a piece I first 
call in the scenic artists and we 
go over it together and decide 
what settings we shall have. They 


must be appropriate to the idea 
57 


and the action. In the old times, 
plays got along without setting or 
decoration; the audience’s imagi- 
nation was equal to supplying 
both; but there never was a play 
without idea and action. When 
the dialogue and action and all 
the accessories support each other 
there is an effect of unity that 
gives an illusion of reality. The 
idea has been translated into life. 
If the public likes that kind of 
life, the play is a success.” 


ILLUSION NOT NECESSARY 


Now, of course, it would be 
somewhat of a large order to ex- 
pect a manufacturer to create an 
“illusion of reality” with his win- 
dow display. And it really is not 
necessary. Some demonstrators 
do play a “part” in the window, 
though generally it is half-heart- 
edly done and has no real illusion. 
Some window trimmers, on the 
other hand, have the knack of fix- 
ing up a window so that it will 
look like a room, one that sug- 
gests human occupancy. They fit 
it up naturally and then throw a 
pair of gloves on the table, a hat, 
cane and folded newspaper, put an 
open box of candy on a chair and 
drop an open magazine face down 
on the floor beside it. It gives an 
illusion of reality. 

But as a matter of fact this 
kind of illusion is generally not a 
hundredth part as strong as the 
suggestion of reality which a good 
picture conveys. It-is the artist’s 
business to see more and feel 
more about what he sees than does 
the layman, and to get his thought 
and feeling into his picture, and 
make the layman see them there. 
It is the same with a good photo- 
graph—it is not merely the record 
of the sun’s reflection, but also of 
the artist’s thought and feeling. 

And, again, another reason a 
bright suggestion will go farther 
than a commonplace illusion is 
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that the mind generally resents 
having things diagrammed and 
spelled out for it, when a hint 
will answer. If you give the pub- 
lic a flash at what you are trying 
to do, it will stand for a lot of 
make-believe, and even admire it. 
It is for the same reason that the 
little girl gets more comfort out 
of her rag baby than she does out 
of the elaborate French doll that 
walks and talks. The rag baby is 
one of the little girl’s conventions 
and she sees a host of things in it 
that no one else can see, and that 
she can’t see in the French doll, 


Judge O' Comfort 


Russhatt 


The business problem of the 
theatre is the very practical one of 
making a person invest three 
hours or so of time and several 
dollars in money to see a play 
about which he or she knows very 
little beforehand. The way it does 
it ought to be worth knowing to 
the manufacturer, who will be 
more than satisfied if he can get 
peopie to stop before his window 
for half a minute. 

How can the manufacturer 
lengthen that stop so as to get un- 
divided attention and _ interest? 
How can he make more people 





POROSKNIT PRIZE CONTEST DEVELOPED THIS DRAMATIC IDEA ON PART OF A _ DEALER, 
JURY FINDS DEFENDANT GUILTY OF CONTRIBUTING TO OUR DISCOMFORT AND JUDGE 
ORDERS POROSKNIT——-A DEALER IDEA DEVELOPED IN PRIZE CONTEST 


which tells an unfamiliar story. 
It’s the same with stage scenery: 
make it too real and it throws our 
whole sense of stage-reality out 
of joint. 


And it is the same with window 


display. Too much crude so- 
called reality repels instead of at- 
tractc. Has it ever been possible 
to get wax figures so that they do 
not irritate one or distract atten- 
tion from the thing advertised? 
Marshall Field & Co. use forms in 
the window, but never a head, 
wax or otherwise. The drape of 
a garment is all a woman wants, 
anyway; she can better supply the 
head out of her own imagination. 


stop? The theatre ought to have 
some answers for those questions. 

And it has, despite the fact that 
the two arts had quite opposite 
beginnings. Window advertising 
started with a mere exposure of 
the goods for sale. The stage, on 
the contrary, began with life and 
action, began with dancing and 
story-telling, and went on to bal- 
lad-singing and mummeries and 
miracle-plays. In short, it arose 
out of the play instinct, and has 
always had to keep close to tt. 
When, therefore, manufacturers 
borrow from this source for 
business they are laying hold 
of one of the oldest and most 
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powerful influences in the world. 

There are some initial difficul- 
ties to extensive borrowing. There 
is, first off, the serious limitation 
of expenditure on window dis- 
play. Even though it is true that 
by increasing the art in the dis- 
play, its desirability and life are 
increased, nevertheless there is no 
comparison between the resources 
of the stage and the resources of 
window display. There is no way 
we can induce a normal man to 
stay three hours, or three minutes, 
before a window. We could not 
even stage a 20-minute curtain 
raiser there. The appeal must 
be a “flash,” or very near it. 

Even if a display should prove 
so very interesting that people 
would want to linger and study it, 
the police would not have it so. 
The minute it began to fill the 
sidewalk and street, out it would 
have to go. That has happened 


more than once when a store has 
staged a more than ordinarily in- 
teresting window display. 

A third difficulty is that if any 


display is so attractive as to choke 
the street, it is also probably too 
complicated to leave to the dealer 
to install, which means that a man 
must accompany it. That, too, has 
been done, by some concerns, but 
not for long. It has proved gen- 
erally unsatisfactory. 

Lastly, there is the imminent 
danger that if the device is too at- 
tractive, it will lead the passer-by’s 
mind away from the article adver- 
tised. How many people can re- 
member what advertised drink 
they saw coming out of the mys- 
terious bottle that pours an end- 
less stream? Or if it made them 
thirsty for the drink? Did it even 
suggest drinking it? Again, who 
has not stood five minutes in front 
of a window trying to solve a me- 
chanical puzzle, and been oblivious 
to the article the puzzle is sup- 
posed to advertise? 

These things are distractions and 
contain no selling force at all. 
They actually violate theatrical 
tradition, too, which insists on its 
“unities.” 

It may be said that there is a 
fundamental difference between 
the stage and the show window 
in that the stage does not aim 
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to convince and impel a man to 
action and that the window dis- 
play does. But the point is not 
well taken. The stage does, each 
effective play does, help to form 
a man’s taste and create an ap- 
petite for more of that same style 
of play. 

And it is a mistake to suppose 
that the value of a window dis- 
play is always or solely to be 
measured by what it produces in 
immediate sales. No matter how 
many people are immediately stim- 
ulated to buy, there are always 
a great many more who are im- 
pressed and will become future 
purchasers, and would not if it 
had not been for the window dis- 
play. 
Similarly, no matter how few 
people buy at the time, there are 
always more who intend to buy 
later. A good window display of 
good goods will naturally pull 
more orders than a poor window 
display, but the influence of nei- 
ther can possibly be cut off short 
with its removal from the window. 
Just as the window display gets 
the benefit of much of the other 
advertising of the manufacturer 
by focusing and localizing it, so 
it also prepares many people to be 
acted upon favorably by other ad- 
vertising at a subsequent time. 

Having now considered some of 
the difficulties in the way of copy- 
ing the theatre, we may come to 
the advantages. 


MINIATURE STAGES IN WINDOW 


First, the physical suggestion. 
Swift & Company once advertised 
their Maxine Elliott soap by show- 
ing a miniature theatre reproduc- 
ing the front of the Maxine El- 
liott Theatre in New York and 
several scenes from the play in 
which Miss Elliott was then ap- 
pearing. The lights and curtains 
were operated by electricity and 
the whole cost several hundred 
dollars. It was an experiment and 
was not continued after a few 
weeks on account of the expense 
of taking it on circuit, but it oc- 
casioned great curiosity wherever 
it was shown and always choked 
the sidewalks.. It was an ex- 
ceedingly clever reproduction of 
the theatre and theatrical atmos- 
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phere and on that account it 
caught the crowd. It sold goods, 
too. 

The Victor Talking Machine 
Company has also at different 
times gone into the matter of 
showing miniature theatres with 
changes of scenes and lights, to 
advertise its machines and operatic 
records. 

The large and expensive Auto- 
piano display showing the “White 
Squadron” moving up and down 
the North River, and other dis- 
plays of that nature are not pre- 


cal copying, of the theatre that 
promises most for the art of win- 
dow advertising. It is rather jn 
the adoption of the spirit which 
Mr. Forrest described. The dra- 
matist and theatrical producer do 
not—if they know their business— 
start, as all advertisers do, by at- 
tempting to give the public what 
they think the public ought to 
have. Stage tradition shows that 
that kind of procedure is very, 
very expensive. The usual and 
the successful theatrical way is 
to give the public what the pro- 











DEALER CENTRED MINIATURE THEATRE IN BOOK DISPLAY OF “‘TRAIL OF LONESOME PINE,” 
WITH CUT-OUT FIGURES FROM THEATRICAL CARD OCCUPYING STAGE 


cisely miniature theatres, but they 
are “dramatic” and probably had 
their origin in the theatre idea. 
The Autopiano Company has also 
reproduced the miniature theatre 
idea exactly, with changing scenes. 
The colored photographs of fac- 
tory scenes which the National 
Cash Register Company shows by 
means of an illuminating box in 
its windows are similarly sugges- 
tive, though perhaps more of the 
lyceum than the “legitimate.” 
But it is not these physical 
copies, or rather it is not the physi- 


ducers think it wants. If there 
is any great moral lesson involved, 
it is sure to be sugar-coated, of 
else be—which proves the point— 
unusually dramatic, or, if you like, 
sensational. 

What the public wants to see, if 
you will take the word of the 
dramatists and producers for tt, 
is humanity in new antics, situa- 
tions, combinations reacting to 
new idéas. People never get tired 
of the infinite variety of life. It 
is not always easy to tell just what 
kind of a combination they will 
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AMERICAN EXPORTER 


Offers you this 275 
page book FREE 


It contains enlightening and valuable information on 
the EXPORT markets, their respective imports and the 
share that the United States has been supplying. 


The book is of further interest to you because it 
contains reproductions of 230 letters from PROMI- 
NENT IMPORTING HOUSES in all parts of the 
globe, showing the class of houses that buy American 
goods in volume, reflects their methods of business and 
their views of present trade conditions. 


This book shows, also, how the large and important 
business houses in all the foreign markets read the 
AMERICAN EXPORTER. It shows how they buy 


goods advertised in its columns. 


Merchants and business men abroad buy with confi- 
dence goods shown in the AMERICAN EXPORTER 


because it excludes undesirable and dishonest advertising. 


This coupon will bring you a copy, without any cost 
or obligation to you whatever. 
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Put Your Paper Problems 
Up to Men Who Know 


Call in a Bermingham and Seaman 
representative. You will find him 
well posted in all lines of the paper 
business, and not trying to sell one 
brand of paper to the exclusion of 
another. 


We dispose of the entire output of a 
number of the biggest mills in the 
country. Our vast manufacturing 
facilities enable us to supply you 
with paper for every purpose at 
rock bottom prices. 





Begin using our national service for 
your profit by getting our sugges- 
tions and prices on your booklets, 
catalogues, circulars, house organ 
or any paper requirement. 


We are always glad to make up dum- 
mies and furnish samples. Using 
this service places you under no 
obligation, and may save you hun- 


dreds of dollars. 





BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 
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want at any particular time, but 
it’s got to be human. Nothing else 
is sure of a run. 

The secret of a motion play suc- 
cess, according to one popular 
writer, is fixing up a series of sit- 
uations in which the average spec- 
tator would like to take part. In 
other words, when a play is inter- 
esting to us, it is because we actu- 
ally do take part in it, 

Another playwright lifts the lid 
a bit higher when he says that 
he looks for his plots among the 
problems of the day. There are a 
good many problems people have 
that they do not like to talk about 
to others. They are eager to learn 
what others think 
about them, but they 
cannot ask the ques- 
tion. This playwright 
launches the problem 
in an exciting play 
and clears the air by 
enabling people to dis- 
cuss it impersonally, 
as a general social 
problem, 

The bearing of this 
on window advertis- 
ing is, of course, ob- 
vious. The theatre 
goes direct to the spot 
where the man or 
woman lives. It en- 
tertains, soothes or 
thrills the public with 
something lifted out 
of the public’s own 
life and made signifi- 
cant by concentration 
on it. 

Window display 
cannot do all of that 
or do it in the way 
the theatre can. 
Nothing else but the 
theatre could. But it 
can borrow a page out 
of theatrical practice 
and try to make its 
window copy human. 
Not merely “different,” but hu- 
man. Not merely action, or 
color, but action and color for 
a reason. Do you remember the 
Oneida Community bride kneeling 
enraptured on a chest of silver? 
There was a paper cut-out en- 
larged from a magazine page, a 
simple piece of lithographic work, 


cut out and hung in pieces on a 
dark curtain, It was as simple as 
one of these new Granville Barker 
stage settings, as full of sentiment 
as the bride herself and as fine 
an advertisement for Community 
Silver as probably could be put in- 
to the window. 

Apply the theatrical test. The 
sentiment is right out of the pop- 
ular heart. Then, there is the dra- 
matic movement—the first glimpse 
of the gift—a chest full of the sil- 
ver. What girl would not like to be 
in her place? What man would not 
like to give it or share it? You 
can see the little story before and 
after. .The artist has caught the 
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MOVING FIGURES AT WORK AT DIFFERENT PAINTING JOBS 
ON HOUSE MIGHT BE QUITE DRAMATIC TO A HOUSE OWNER 


vital moment. He has dramatized 
the idea, as Dr. Dunn, the Com- 
munity’s advertising manager, 
would have it. He has got life, 
action, story into the picture with- 
out sacrificing the selling quality. 

Run through any of the current 
magazines and see how strong is 
this tendency toward the dramatic 
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treatment of advertising. It is 
natural that it should develop there 
sooner than in the more expensive 
color display. But the need is the 
same, Sometimes it is a real oc- 
currence or is a real person giv- 
ing a testimonial. Often it is an 
imaginary scene, like those drama- 
tized scenes in the International 
Correspondence School copy that 
visualize the idea in a second. The 
tobacco and automobile industries 
that have spent more money on ad- 
vertising than any other industries, 
perhaps, are in the very forefront 
of this dramatizing movement. 
Study their copy. “Human inter- 
est,” of course, describes it, but 
“human interest” is a pretty broad 
definition. It is not always brisk; 
a lot of it is just the reverse. It 
is not all smart or clever, or novel. 
But it holds up the mirror to some 
particular scene, character or cir- 
cumstance selected out of the pan- 
orama of life, that fits the case and 
both interests its public and fo- 
cuses attention in the product or 
service advertised. 

People will forgive a lot to ad- 
vertising if it amuses them, if it 
shoots its message across in an in- 
teresting way. You know people 
think in pictures. Many people can 
hardly understand each other until 
they begin to speak in illustrations 
—“Suppose, for instance, I were to 
do so and so,” or, “Let’s call this 
Smith's store and you are Smith, 
and I come in and say,” etc., etc. 
That is why the tobacco advertisers 
are responsible for “Velvet Joe” 
and the “jimmy pipe” smokers and 
have linked up so many popular 
favorites in the theatrical and 
sporting world with their brands. 

“VELVET JOE'S” 

“Velvet Joe” is the homely old 
character whose gentle philosophy 
and smoke seem inseparable. We 
all know the type and are glad to 
listen for a moment to what he 
says. And what he says always 
has an intimate, kindly interest 
which is just as good -dramatic 
material in its way as is furnished 
by “Shore Acres” or any of the 
other bucolic stage pictures. “Vel- 
vet Joe” is getting into the window 
now. 

There was a time when auto- 
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mobile construction was so un- 
certain and prospects so unin- 
formed that there was need for 
technical copy and lots of it. And 
for certain classes to-day there is 
need of the same kind of detailed 
description. But the need for this 
in space copy is passing. It is bet- 
ter taken care of in the sales liter- 
ature. Automobile copy, as a 
whole, in the general mediums is 
lending away from the demonstra- 
tion ideal to the dramatic. 

Now we have the picturing of 
scenes in which the prospective 
purchaser might very well be ex- 
pected to like to play a part. It is 
not merely an illustration of the 
utility of the car, but a suggestion 
of all of the bright and pleasant 
scenes and incidents into which its 
possession lets you. “Look at all 
the fun you’re missing,” it says 
in effect. 

Probably that is the most ef- 
fective kind of dramatic appeal, 
but there are other points to be 
made and we find these illustrated 
in a variety of ways in the current 
copy on “B.V.D.” Underwear, 
Palmolive Soap, Ivory Soap, East- 
man Kodak, Valspar Varnish, 
Porosknit Underwear, Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flakes, Cream of 
Wheat, Oneida Community Silver 
and many other advertisers. In all 
of these you will see how the ad- 
vertisers have gone on from argu- 
ment to illustration and built up 
a little story around the idea of 
service or utility. 

And those others who can do 
no better, pay tribute to the idea by 
using the “pretty girl” picture. 


WINDOW ADVERTISERS DOING IT 


Now, there are a few advertis- 
ers in the window display field 
that are using lithographic color, 
and motion displays and, when 
they can, built-up displays with 
the dealer’s co-operation to em- 
body ideas that have human life, 
warmth and movement in them. 
The whimsical, grotesque and hu- 
morous are not necessarily ruled 
out of the category, either, al- 
though these are rather conces- 
sions to the necessity for trade- 
character individuality than em- 
bodiments of the dramatic idea. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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“THE WONDERFUL YEAR” 
By 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


The lovers of “The Beloved Vaga- 
bond,” of “Septimus,” and of “Jaf- 
fery,” will welcome this latest novel 
from Locke’s whimsical pen. To his 
long list of quaint and ever charm- 
ing characters is now added the lov- 
able Fortinbras, merchant of happi- 
ness and godfather to all the storm- 
tossed dreamers of the Latin Quarter. 





For “The Wonderful Year,’ Har- 
per’s Bazar has paid $15,000. The 
publishers are sparing no expense to 
make Harper’s Bazar not only the 
most beautiful but the best rounded 
of all magazines in the woman’s class 
field. We believe that when you 
publish the very best Fiction, as well 
as the very best Fashions and Society 
Features, then you have a magazine 
that is assured of leadership in its 
class. 





“The Wonderful Year” is probably 
the most expensive single feature 
that will be published by any class 
magazine in 1916. It begins in the 
January number of 
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We may frankly admit that this 
development of window display 
along the lines of popular interest, 
while of the greatest importance 
from the advertiser’s point of view, 
does nevertheless offer a problem 
worthy of the best thought and 
art. How to include in a normal 
scene a trade character that has 
generally been deliberately chosen 
for its oddity, how to get in pack- 
age, trade-mark, trade-name, slo- 
gan and at the same time convey 
an interesting idea that shall link 
all up together, is a creditable task 
for any advertising man. 

There is a difficulty in selecting 
particular displays to illustrate one 
given point or another, for the 
reason that it is one thing to lay 
down the principle and another 
thing to know the exact condi- 
tions prevailing in the business and 
the trade. The accompanying pic- 
tures of window displays do, how- 
ever, illustrate the attempt to work 
out or “dramatize” a selling idea, 
and the reader can judge for him- 
self how successfully it has been 
done. The instances selected are 
not taken solely from current cut- 
outs and displays, which are more 
or less familiar to most national 
advertisers, but also from the dis- 
plays prepared for or by retail 
dealers to advertise national prod- 
ucts, and so are perhaps more 
novel and various than would 
otherwise be the case. Some of 
these were gotten up in competi- 
tion for prizes. 


A POROSKNIT IDEA 


In the Chalmers Knitting Com- 
pany’s recent $20,000 window-dis- 
play competition, one of the most 
interesting and dramatic displays 
was the one reproduced with this 
article showing “Judge O’Com- 
fort” and a jury finding a fat man 
guilty of failing to keep cool by 
wearing Porosknit. The jury is 
made up of sportsmen of all sorts 
clothed in Porosknit. The idea is 
perfectly clear. If the execution 
had been better—and it is above 
the ordinary—it would have been 
very impressive and possessed, no 
doubt, great selling power. It was 
shown by the Hayes .& Wooley 
Company, of Spokane. 


In the typical Gillette razor 


window display the eye flies at 
once to the vivid lithographs, goes 
from one to another until they are 
exhausted, then sweeps over the 
packages and large signs, and then 
at last reads the lettering. The 
mind is seeking out something in- 
teresting, vital. The windows are 
rarely what would be called dra- 
matic windows, but the pictures in 
them do verge on the dramatic, 
and one can easily come to the 
conclusion whether the windows 
would have been strengthened or 
weakened by extending the story- 
telling or dramatic element. 

Some of the best “dramatic” dis- 
plays are made by book houses. 
Perhaps it comes easier to publish- 
ers to suggest dramatic displays to 
advertise dramatic stories than it 
does to other kinds of advertisers. 
The gaily illustrated jackets of the 
books suggest it, too. It also often 
happens that the books have been 
dramatized for the stage or the 
stage play published in fiction. All 
those things help. At any rate, the 
window display advertising “The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine,” 
though a year or two old, is one of 
the best examples of dramatic 
treatment noticed, while being, as 
Grosset & Dunlap’s advertising 
manager said, “one of the finest 
specimens of direct results of co- 
operation we have on our records.” 
It was elaborated by a Newburgh, 
N. Y., dealer from a hint in the 
publisher's house-organ. Just in 
front of the stage, scarcely seen in 
the picture, are a rifle, fishing 
tackle, etc. The cut-out in the the- 
atre is made from a card advertis- 
ing the play. The window is not 
a perfect dramatization of the idea, 
because it is broken up into other 
things, but it shows the big idea in 
a strong way. 


ANOTHER BOOK EXHIBIT 


A recent Brentano window dis- 
play advertising the book “Still 
Jim” has the same strength and 
weakness—if it is a weakness, as 
theatrical principles would indi- 
cate, to mix in the books with the 
picture and scatter the attention. 
It is, at all events, judged by pre- 
vailing standards, a strong dis- 
play. The story is laid in Arizona, 
and the Arizona atmosphere is suc- 
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cessfully given by using sand, cac- 
tus plants, a stuffed coyote, West- 
ern hats, revolvers, belt and hol- 
ster, and six or eight pictures from 
the reclamation service of the 
great dams with which the story 
is concerned. 

It naturally would follow from 
what has gone before that litho- 
graphic color would lend itself 
very effectively to the “dramatic” 
purpose, so we have a growing list 
of advertisers, some of whom have 
been mentioned, and others whose 
names will readily come to mind, 
who are departing from mere 
trade-mark or name and package 
exploitation, and are getting life 
and action into their display mat- 
ter, and getting out new kinds two 
or three times a year instead of 
once. One of the interesting ten- 
dencies is the use of small figures, 
which may be scattered through 
the window, like the Dutch Boy 
Painter figures, shown in Print- 
ERS’ INK some time ago, the Water- 
man Ideal Pen figures, Kleanwell 
Imps, B. T. Babbitt’s Boy Clean- 
ser, etc., etc. 

Motion displays are not neces- 
sarily dramatic, in spite of their 
action, but the best of them are, 
and they have great possibilities 
of development. The Sherwin- 
Williams motion display, shown 
with this article, looks dull as an 
illustration, but is rather striking 
in action as a display. A house 
owner would doubtless feel it rath- 
er a dramatic suggestion. 

The growth of the tendency is, 
after all, to be judged more in a 
relative than an absolute fashion. 
We cannot quite tell how far the 
theatrical principles shall rule, 
whether we have got to have the 
“unities’ in window display or 
whether the package, trade-mark 
and so forth must have an invari- 
able and large place. Nothing but 
experience will tell. 


A Telephone as a Gift Sug- 
gestion 
“A Telephone for a Christmas Gift Is 


Most Acceptable,” suggests the uis- 
ville Home Telephone Company, in an- 
nouncing the result of a contest to de- 
termine the number of calls handled 
through its exchange in one day. The 
exact number was 224,248. 
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Postmaster-General . Hopeful 
About Fraud Advertising 


Again does the Postmaster-General, i: 
his annual report to Congress, urge a 
readjustment of second-class postal rates, 
with the end in_ view of producing 
greater revenue. Previous recommenda 
tions are reviewed and the conclusion is 
arrived at that “until some such actio: 
shall be taken to readjust rates on sec 
ond-class matter and until other im 
portant postal —, such as that 
of railway mail pay, are settled, no 
serious consideration can be given to 
plans for revising and reducing rates on 
first-class mail.” 

Second-class mailings during the 1915 
fiscal year at the cent-a-pound rate and 
free of postage in the county of publica- 
tion showed an increase of 20,599,665 
pounds, or 1.89 per cent over the previ- 
ous year. The Postmaster-General has 
not altered his opinion that the rate for 
handling and transporting this second- 
class matter is “patently inadequate” 
and imposes “an enormous and con- 
stantly growing burden on the postal 
revenues.”” The suggested action to 
bring about a readjustment of rates is 
the same that the Department had al- 
ready put forth. 

In connection with the recommenda- 
tious made in this portion of the report 
it should be instructive to readers of 
Printers’ Ink to refer to the issues of 
December 10, 17 and 24, 1914, and re- 
read the articles by A. D. Porter which 
have a direct bearing on the question of 
second-class postage. 

Discussing fraudulent advertising, the 
report commends the co-operation of ad- 
vertisers and publishers in helping to 
enforce the fraud statutes: “Certain 
criteria have been and are being estab- 
lished by which the character of enter- 
prises offering advertisements for pub- 
lication can be judged or determined by 
a limited investigation. In rapidly in- 
creasing number publishers are lending 
their co-operation. This is true also of 
business men, trade bodies and adver- 
tising men generally. A comparison of 
the advertising of the present day with 
that of a year or more ago shows marked 
progress in the right direction. The 
movement bids fair to drive fraudulent 
advertising of every character from the 
columns of all reputable newspapers and 
periodicals. 

The recommendations are renewed— 
made in the last two annual reports of 
the Postmaster-General—that Congress 
take action to declare a government 
monopoly over all telephone and tele- 
graph systems, In_ concurrence with 
the Secretary of War the Post-Office 
Department asks for authority, as a be- 
ginning in this direction, to take over 
and operate the telephone and telegraph 
facilities of Alaska, Porto Rico and the 
Hawaiian Islands. 


Wilson’s Evaporated Milk in 
Newspaper Campaign 
The Indiana Condensed, Milk Com- 
any, St. Louis, is advertising Wilson’s 
Svaporated Milk in newspapers. Pre- 
miums are offered in exchange for the 
labels cut from the front of the can 





Trade-marking the Names of House- 
organs and Other Periodicals 


Federal Rulings Cited That Bear on the Question 


Special Washington Correspondence 


7 VEN if it be deemed not 

worth while to copyright the 
contents of each issue of a house- 
organ or other periodical it may 
be distinctly advantageous to 
trade-mark the name of such a 
journal. This, apparently, is the 
attitude of many prominent firms 
in the United States, judging 
from the increase within the past 
few years in the number of ap- 
plications filed at Washington, 
D. C., for the registration of the 
names of books, papers, etc. 
Many concerns, however, do not 
seem to realize that it is possible 
to protect the name of a publica- 
tion in this way. 

Some manufacturers are only 
too glad to have any of the con- 
tents of their house-organs re- 
printed by other periodicals, and 
consequently they refrain from 


copyrighting for fear the copy- 
right notice may frighten off the 
“exchange editors.” 

But no business man, presum- 
ably, is desirous that the title of 
his periodical be copied or closely 
imitated. Trade-marking is being 


resorted to in order that such 
flattery may be prevented. 

In one direction is to be em- 
phasized the difference in status 
between the copyright and the 
trade-mark in this connection. 
If the proprietor of an uncopy- 
righted periodical undergoes a 
change of heart he may at any 
time begin copyrighting and se- 
cure such protection as the copy- 
right affords for all successive 
issues. But the publisher who 
intends to trade-mark a title may 
fortify his claims if he applies 
for registry as soon as possible 
after the name becomes current. 

How extensive are the rights 
that may be conferred by trade- 
mark registration for the name 
of a publication were indicated 
by a United States Circuit Court 
back in 1894, when it was held 


that the words “Social Register,” 
7 


as applied to a list of persons 
resident in a certain locality, 
compiled by its publisher with 
reference to the personal and 
social standing of such persons, 
constitute.a valid trade-mark, and 
that their use by the publisher of 
a competing list would be re- 
strained. 

Several years earlier the Court 
of Appeals of the State of New 
York, had before it the rather 
memorable .controversy over the 
use of the word “Sleuth” on pub- 
lications designed to appeal to 
lovers of tales of adventure. In 
this case one publisher in the 
controversy issued a series of 
works of fiction under the title 
“Old Sleuth Library,” while his 
rival put out a similar series of 
pamphlets under the designation 
“New York Detective Library.” 
But the latter publisher used as 
individual titles in his series such 
captions as “Young Sleuth, the 
Detective in Chicago,” “Young 
Sleuth, the Keen Detective,” and 
“Young Sleuth on the Trail.” 
Over this partial duplication the 
trouble arose, but the court held 
that the publisher of the “Old 
Sleuth Library” had no exclusive 
right to the word “Sleuth,” and 
that there was not such similarity 
in the rival publications as to 
mislead the public. 


PUBLICATION’S RIGHT TO TRADE- 
MARKED TITLES 


It was in the case of the Gro- 
cers Journal Company vs. the 
Midland Publishing Company, 
which was heard in Missouri in 
1907, that there was laid down 
most clearly the principle that the 
right of technical trade-mark ex- 
ists in the title to newspapers and 
periodicals. A year earlier, in the 
case of the New York Herald 


‘Company vs. the Star Company, a 


United States Circuit Court had 
ruled that the complainant was 
entitled to protection in the use 
of the words “Buster Brown” as 
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a trade-mark for a comic section 
of a newspaper. This decision 
was confirmed upon appeal. In- 
cidentally the case of Gannett vs. 
Rupert brought forth the court 
mandate that a publisher of a 
periodical has a property right in 
its name which a court of equity 
will protect against infringement 
by another who may use such a 
name, either alone or with other 
words, as a title for a similar 
periodical. 

Clashes over the use of the 
names of books and plays have 
brought considerable consolation 
for interests that desire to enjoy 
exclusive rights in the use of the 
names of house-organs, advertis- 
ing booklets, etc. In the case of 
Frohman vs. Payton the former, 
who had acquired the sole right 
in this country to the French play 
“L’Aiglon,” was granted an in- 
junction against his competitor, 
who proposed to bring out under 
the same name an entirely dif- 
ferent play. However, during this 
present year, 1915, the courts 
passing upon the dispute of 
Stringer vs. Frohman held that 
the author of a book called “The 
Shadow” could not enjoin a the- 
atrical production under that title 
when the book had no connection 
with the play, and many other 
books and plays had been previ- 
ously published under the same 
name. 

You never can tell what sudden 
turn of affairs may render trade- 
mark protection desirable for the 
title of a literary product. This 
has been most convincingly em- 
phasized of late by the growth of 
the motion-picture business. Nu- 
merous appeals have been made 
to the courts by interests that 
objected to the appropriation of 
valuable titles by the “movie” 
promoters. Within the year we 
have had the case of Marc Klaw, 
Abraham Erlanger and Robert 
Hilliard vs. the General Film 
Company which resulted in the 
decision that the name of a drama 
is a valid trade-mark. 

The precedent which is counted 
upon to allow the trade-mark reg- 
istration of the name of almost 
any house-organ was established 
only in the year 1914. For a 
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quarter of a century or more de- 
cisions of the Patent: Office tribu- 
nals and of the courts have sus- 
tained the principle that the name 
of almost any newspaper or peri- 
odical sold by subscription or 
otherwise is eligible for trade- 
mark registration, and after 
house-organs began to appear 
registration was granted without 
demur for the titles of several 
of these business-boosting jour- 
nals. When, however, the Curtis 
Publishing Company sought reg- 
istration for “The Swastika” the 
examiner of trade-marks re- 
fused the application and raised 
the point that a magazine or other 
publication that is distributed free 
for advertising purposes is not 
“merchandise” within the meaning 
of the Trade-mark Act. When 
the case was appealed to the Com- 
missioner of Patents he de- 
murred at any such drawing of the 
line between paid-for and com- 
plimentary periodicals and point- 
ed out that the publishers ex- 
pected to get a return, indirectly 
if not directly, for the freely dis- 
tributed magazine. Hence he 
ruled that the name of the house- 
organ could be registered, and 
probably the question will not be 
raised again. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION IS 
INVOLVED 


HOW 


Where trade-mark registration 
of the title of a house-organ or 


other periodical is lacking or 
when it is desired to make a 
doubly strong case against an 
imitator, something may be ac- 
complished by recourse to the 
laws against unfair competition. 
This element figured in the case 
already referred to of Gannett vs. 
Rupert in which the publisher of 
Comfort, the magazine issued at 
Augusta, Maine, protested against 
the use of the title “Home Com- 
fort” on a magazine published in 
New York, even though the latter 
publication was different in char- 
acter from Comfort, being devoted 
chiefly to the care and feeding of 
infants and carrying, as was duly 
set forth, advertisements of a dif- 
ferent character from those in the 
Maine magazine. The most inter- 
(Continued on page 81) 
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Frank Presbrey, of the Frank Pres- 

brey Co. He has been identified for 

20 years with such universally known 

- business leaders as Pennsylvania Rub- 

the destinies of enterprises ber Co., Shredded Wheat, U. 8. Steel 

their ning until they have Corporation. He is one of the world’s 

achieved the national oy ig of most successful builders of big business. 
being the biggest of their kind. 


These Unknown Builders of Empire 
Respond to America’s Need. 


The men whose faces appear on these pages, and 
others equally prominent whose pictures will appear 
later, are strangers to countless thousands. Yet their 
influence on the lives of America’s hundred millions 
is as great as that of the nation’s Senate and as inti- 
mate as the marriage rite. 

The Congress at the Capitol is ever in the nation’s 
eye; these men do their mighty work in seclusion; 
but while the solons of Washington may make public 
Statutes, these men daily amend the laws of private 
living. 

While Joffre and~French and Hindenberg bend 
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NET ME TL 

Percy B. Bromfield, President of John Lee Mahin, of the Mahin Adver- 
Bromfield & Field. He has been tisingCo. He has one of the best known 
connected with the advertising busi- busin 


own in 
opment of W. ‘Atlee I Burpee & Co., the ment’”’ and a pioneer in the fight for 
great seed success of the period. business ethics. 


Bigger Better Business 


in their tents to map the world’s destruction, these 
men pore over peace charts and plan a nation’s up- 
building. And when the giant brains of Europe are 
thrown in the scale of eternity, their appraisal will be 
less than these men’s, for these generals of peace are 
raising while the war-mad monarchs raze. 

It is the work of inventors to discover new utilities, 


CHICAGO HERALD 


Circulation Over 200,000 D 
The question is “Not jhow much circulation an cae ee but “how much _ 
gets that he can use. The Herald means Most of the Class and the Cream of the 
Mass in Chicago. 
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8. 0. Landry, of the Chambers Agency, Carl M. Green, of the Carl M. Green Co. 
Inc., one of the most progressive firms He has accumulated an exceptionally 

business builders in South. diversified experience in business pro- 
He has had signal success in developing motion, et is one of America’s most 
specialty businesses by mail and gave successful marketers of automobiles. 
important aid to the promotion of His success ‘with Berry Bros.’ varnishes 
Savage Arms, Beechnut food products, and other products ranging from silos 
and ot other conspicuous successes. to corsets is notable. 


Bigger Better Business 


but it is the function of these men and their co- 
ordinates to make us utilize them. Others may devise 
commodities, but these men devise the means to get 
them to us. } 

But for their sales genius the best ideas of our 
laboratories might serve only the families of their 
creators. Many now mighty factories would be but 


CHICAGO HERALD 


Circulation Over 200,000 


The Chicago Herald’s circulation reaches all available newspaper readers in a city 
of 668,000 where the circulation of all the other Chicago papers is negligible. 
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William S. Power, President of Power, Collin Armstrong, of Collin Armstrong, 
Alexander & Jenkins Co. He has been Inc. He develops business for prom- 
an important business builder for inent New York corporations, steam- 
twenty-five years. He developed the ship lines and other important inter- 
idea of banking by mail, and as a re- ests. Mr. Armstrong 2 ans the pro- 
sult of his pioneer work, almost every ——. a « Clue Peabody & 
important savings bank in the country a at on_ publicity 
has opened a mail department. te “sille “ititities as and municipalities. 


Bigger Better Business 


a single lathe and work bench, were it not for theif 
scheming toil. 

But for their efforts the automobile would still be 
merely a successful experiment, instead of a universal 
aid. The phonograph, the safety razor and 
a hundred score other conveniences are enjoyed 
only because of their far-sight, their persistence. 

As the kings of old played chess with legions, so 


CHICAGO HERALD 


The Sixth Largest Market—Among morning papers the Herald’s readers are the 
sixth largest audience in America, 
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Charles W. Hoyt, of. Hoyt’s Service, Russell M. Seeds, of the Russell M. 
Inc. He is an author and speaker of Seeds Co. Formerly a newspaper man, 
note along sales lines. tam ap, = Mr. Seeds’ most distinguished achieve- 
sales manager for Armour & Co: ments bave been his applications of 
he has repeated with various industrial modern merchandising and promotion 

ucts the he made for the methods to the difficult fields of tool 
great packing company, The spectacu- steel, automobile accessories and other 
lar progress of Erector Toys has been specialties requiring peculiar study 
made under his direction. and cautious initiative. 


Bigger Better Business 


they move ships and rail trains. Their squares are 
the nation’s cities and their pawns eight hundred 
thousand stores. 

Co-operating with the CHICAGO HERALD for 
America’s prosperity, these men who earn thousand- - 
dollar fees at a sitting, will publicly advise our 
manufacturers, discussing distribution and sales plans. 

Successively in seried articles they will state the 


CHICAGO HERALD 


Circulation Over 200,000 


If the exclusive Herald readers were collected together, they would fil 


side of Chicago and all north shore suburbs without a single ot! 
entering there: 
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Fred M. Randall, of the Fred M. W. RB. Hotchkin, Director in the Chel- 

dall Co. He has been connected tenham Advertising Agency, He is one 
with lam Western enterprises for of America’s best informed authorities 
years. constructive work in devel- on retail distribution. Formerly with 
oping from its inception the North Gimbel Brothers and Wanamaker’ 
American Construction Co., which high executive capacities, he is now 
sells houses by mail under the brand engaged surv new ess 
name “‘Aladdin’”’ is deservedly well lines for important national enter- 
known. prises. 


Bigger Better Business 


laws of constructive selling and outline methods that 
create business. 

They will talk in these articles of merchandising, 
of the ways in which big sales are made. They will 
tell how to broadcast an invention, or to place a 
new product in a million homes. They will write of 
entering new markets, the methods of increasing 
consumption, how national demand is created and 


CHICAGO HERALD 


Circulation Over 200,000 


The number of Heralds delivered to the homes or sold to newsdealers in residence 
sections exceeds the largest evening Chicago carrier circulation by over 10,000. 
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SY yea nena rea 
Secretury of Mullory, 
tohell Fi Foust, Inc. He is a special- 
ist in dealer research work. He be- 
lieves in preparation for sales cam 
. than in brilliant meth- He counsels a num- 
ods, holds that more commodi- ly known man’ 
ties fail for lack of this preparation and — success is the evidence of his 
greatness. 


than for almost any other factor. 


Bigger Better Business 


plans for advertising are laid. They will point the 
ways to better, bigger business. For they are the 
accredited pilots of commerce, the directors of the 
nation’s trade. 

The prosperous days we have hoped for, the 
winter of promise, is here. 

But opportunity is only a raw material; it must 
be factured and fashioned to give yield. The need 


CHICAGO HERALD 


Circulation Over 200,000 


Newspaper readers of Herald City pay $1,200,000.00 a year for Morning Heralds. 
How much could they pay you for your product? 
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James Remover. President of Albert St. Elmo Massengale, of the Massen- 
Frank Mr. Rascover is best gale Adv. Agency, the oldest and larg- 
known - is remarkable success in est advertising agency in the 

sending Americans abroad, but the Mr. Massengale was a pioneer in: the 
sonspicuous effects of his work in mak- promotion of Southern States indus- 
ing us a nation of travelers have been tries, and has contributed largely to 
duplicated by the demands he has cre- their recent rapid progress by devel- 
ated in many other lines of business. oping new markets for their products. 


Bigger Better Business 


of the country is more business; and those who help to 
make it will get the lion’s share. 

These business building articles are now running 
daily in The CHICAGO HERALD. Salesman and 
manufacturer, ambitious youth and inventor, read 
and heed what these men have to say. 


CHICAGO HERALD 


Circulation Over 200,000 Daily 


Cone, Lorenzen & Woodman 


Eastert-Representatives 


925 FIFTH AVENUE CANDLER BUILDING 
NEW YORK ATLANTA, GA. 
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esting point made by the court in 
deciding this case was that a pub- 
lisher in order to gain redress 
against a rival'concern must offer 
proof that he has been injured by 
the simulation of the title of his 
publication. 

Similarly in the case of Harper 
& Bros. vs. Lare an injunction was 
denied because it- could not be 
shown that fraud or deception 
had been practiced in the sale of 
a book entitled “The Fram Ex- 
pedition. Nansen in the Frozen 
World,” which had been com- 
plained of as very similar to 
“Farthest North—Nansen.” 

Several: years ago the Motor 
Boat Publishing Company, pub- 
lishers of a magazine called 
\lotor Boat, endeavored to re- 
strain the Motor Boating Com- 
pany from publishing a periodical 
under the name Motor Boating, 
but the courts held that the names 
were not so similar as to deceive 
the public. It is worthy of men- 
tion that in this and a number of 
other similar cases it weighed 
heavily with the court that the 
color and general designs of the 
covers of the rival periodicals 
were so dissimilar that no one 
would be likely to mistake one 
publication for the other. 


DESIGN OF COVER, ETC., TAKEN INTO 
CONSIDERATION 


Despite the latitude seemingly 
sanctioned by the above decisions, 
however, it need not be supposed 
that one firm can appropriate the 
title of another concern’s peri- 
odical by making a slight change 
on the name. This was made 
clear in the case of the Suburban 
Press vs. the Philadelphia Su- 
hburban Press Company in which 
it was held that the publisher of 
a magazine called Suburban Life 
had the right to restrain the.use 
of the title “Philadelphia Subur- 
ban Life,” especially in view of 
the fact that the newer magazine 
resembled the one first started 
“in style, illustration, and gen- 
eral scheme of title page.” That 
cover designs will be given very 
definite protection by the courts 
was made manifest by the de- 
cision of the courts in the case of 
J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Com- 
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pany vs. the Royal Publishing 
Company. 

When two or more periodicals 
are merged it will be the safest 
course for the continuing pub- 
lishers to use the old titles in 
full if they desire fully to pro- 
tect themselves with respect to 
trade-mark and other rights. 
This appears to be the moral to 
be drawn from the situation that 
arose after the Interstate Grocer 
purchased the plant, name and 
good will of the St. Louis Grocer 
and General Merchant, merging 
the two trade papers and discon- 
tinuing the use of the last-men- 
tioned title. Later this publishing 
house was unsuccessful in an 
effort to enjoin the publication of 
the Eli Grocer and General Mer- 
chant on the ground of similarity 
of title. 

In conclusion it may be said 
that whereas the names of most 
house-organs and many advertis- 
ing publications are open to 
trade-mark registration the Pat- 
ent Office has repeatedly ruled 
that trade-mark registration can- 
not be granted to an advertising 
novelty that is properly the sub- 
ject of a design patent. 


Accused of Unfairly Appropri- 
ating a Street Number 


The theft of advertising is charged 
against Max Woloveck, owner of a dry- 
goods store at 329 S. Main street, by 
Samuel Handler, proprietor of the Globe 
Bargain Store, 288 S. Main, in a suit 
for $300 damages filed in justice court 
recently. 

Handler alleges that after he had spent 
$125 calling the attention of the public 
to a “large and_ special sale of mer- 
chandise” at 288 S. Main, his competitor 
on November 6 displayed in the window 
of the store at 329 S. Main a sign bear- 
ing the figures “288.” ‘ 

This was done, the petitioner declares, 
to deceive the public into believing 
Woloveck’s store was the place where 
the special sale advertised would take 
place. Handler considers this unfair 
business competition, he says.—Akron, 
O., Beacon Journal. 


H. D. Crippen with Johns- 
Manville 


H. D. Crippen, formerly with the 
United Profit-Sharing Corporation, has 
succeeded Edward A. Cassidy as gen- 
eral sales manager of the automobile ac- 
cessorv department of the H. W. Johns- 


Manville Company, New York. 





Advertising a Machinery Accessory 
That Must Be Made to Order 


Campaign Is Educatienal; 


OR some manufacturers of 

products of a technical nature 
the receipt of inquiries in advance 
of attempts to sell seems to be 
quite essential. An educational 
campaign, pure and simple, is not 
enough. However, the inquiries 
should not be forced; they should 
come as a result of real interest 
in the product and a belief that 
it may he something worth buy- 
ing—that it may create a factory 
economy in the plant of the pros- 
pective purchaser. This presup- 
poses some sort of an educational 
campaign; otherwise the belief 
that perhaps the product is some- 
thing that ought to be purchased 
would not exist. 

The Morse Chain Company, of 
Ithaca, N. Y., makes a product 
that cannot be sold from stock; 
one that is high in price, of tech- 
nical nature and that must be de- 
signed—each one that is sold—to 
meet the particular requirements 
of the service it is expected to 
give. While this product has been 
advertised in various ways for a 
number of years it was not until 
comparatively recently that the 
advertising became interesting and 
attractive in appearance. No at- 
tempt is made to trace the effect 
of this on the business, but the 
growth of sales is constant, as 
these figures will show: 

At the end of 1911 there had 
been placed in service approxi- 
mately 500,000 horsepower of 
Morse Silent Chain power trans- 
mission; at the end of 1912 this 
had been increased to 600,000 
horsepower; in 1913 to 800,000, 
and at the end of 1914 to 1,200,- 
000 horsepower. By the end of 
the present year there will be 
in service 1,500,000 horsepower, 
probably more. 

In tracing the company’s devel- 
opment in an advertising way, it 
is found that up to November of 
1911 quarter pages were used in 
many papers in the trade and 
technical fields. The next year 


half pages became the standard 
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Inquiries Being Invited, but Not Forced 


size and a border was adopted 
showing to good advantage the 
construction of the chain that the 
company sells. This chain border 
has continued in use down to the 
present and in addition to fur- 
nishing a setting for the copy 
that is attractive and “different” 
it serves to identify the Morse 
advertising and acquaint prospec- 
tive buyers with the construction 
of the chain. This is important, 
for the principle of this chain is 
such that it requires illustration to 
be understood. 

In 1913 the size of copy was in- 
creased to pages, in part at least, 
and at present practically nothing 
but page copy is used. The na- 
ture of .the development of the 
advertising since 1913 is ~~ 
stated to PRINTERS’ Ink by W. 
Meadwell, the company’s adv a 
ing manager: 


ADVERTISING IN BEST PAPER IN EACH 
FIELD 


“From the 1911 scheme of ‘hit- 
ting him often,’ you will note that 
we were gradually getting around 
to the point where it was a cast 
of ‘hitting him hard, and at the 
beginning of the present fiscal 
year we decided upon the plan oi 
selecting the leading paper in the 
field we wished to reach and us 
all our money for that field in one 
paper, thus ‘hitting him hard and 
often.’ 

“This, of course, could apply 
only to the prospects reached | 
that one particular paper, but « 
suming that the better prospects 
read the leading paper, we feel 
that it is better to reach those men 
than to use smaller or lesser space 
in three or four papers in a field 
and not be sure of having the 
advertisements seen and_ read. 
There are three or four instances 
where we use more than the lead- 
ing paper in the field, but that is 
caused by our desire to reach a 
certain section through a ‘section- 
al’ paper.” 

Lately the advertising in publi- 
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le, in buying space, adver- 
tisers were to substitute 
cold facts for guesswork, 
impressions, or personal 
preference, Scribner’s 
Magazine would carry 
the sales story of many 
more worth-while prod- 
ucts into its more than 
one hundred thousand 
above the average homes 


We have the facts. We 
are prepared to show 
you and will appre- 
ciate the opportunity 
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Richmond's Prosperity Reflected in 
the Paid Advertising Gains of the 


Richmond 
Times-Dispatch 


Virginia’s 90% Home 
Delivered Newspaper 


A Wholesome Record for Daily 
and Sunday Editions 


Daily Sunday Total 
Four months ending 


November 30, 1915 . - 844,438 lines 849,786 lines —_ 1,694,224 lines 


Four months ending 


November 30, 1914. . 757,652 lines 752,080 lines _ 1,509,732 lines 

86,786 lines 97,706lines 184,492 lines 
Four Months’ Gain for Daily 86,786 lines 
Four Months’ Gain for Sunday 97,706 lines 


TOTAL FOUR MONTHS’ GAIN . . 184,492 lines 


ADVERTISING SERVICE ABOVE PAR 


MEMB:R AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


HASBROOK, STORY & BROOKS, Inc. 
Special Advertising Representatives 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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cations devoted to well-defined 
fields has carried an illustration 
of Morse chains in actual opera- 
tion and geared up with machin- 
ery in a plant of that special field. 
Thus, a publication in the rubber 
field show ed the chain drive from 
engine to line shaft in a Massa- 
chusetts rubber mill; in a coal- 
trade paper was illustrated a 
chain-drive of a coal mine ven- 
tilating fan and in a paper-trade 
paper a portion of a paper mill, 
with motor linked up 
by chain drive with 
the paper beaters, 

In all of its adver- 
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The other two booklets are now 
being advertised in some of the 
mediums, a coupon being used to 
influence inquiry. Both booklets 
are entitled “A Chain of Evi- 
dence,” one referring particularly 
to transmission of power in tex- 
tile mills while the other illus- 
trates and describes some of the 
company’s installations of large 
power drives in plants of various 
sorts. The latter booklet contains 
the kind of information that 


ORSE Silent 42k 





tising it has not been 
possible, of course, 
for the company to 
bring the illustrations 
so near home as in 
the cases cited above, 
but it has endeavored 
in ie case to show 
the chain working in 

a photographic repro- 
aon, the principle 
of the product’s mech- 
anism being shown in 
the border  illustra- 
tion. 

So much 
educational features 
of the periodical ad- 
vertising, With the 
exception of three 
booklets, nothing has 
ever been featured as 
special “bait” for di- 
rect inquiries. The 
chief purpose of the 
advertising has been 
to explain the merits 
f “silent chain trans- 
mission” in compari- 
son with gearing, belt- 
ing and rope driv- 
ing, 

The first of the booklets above 
mentioned was advertised quite 
extensively in connection with the 
educational copy and eight or ten 
thousand copies have been dis- 
tributed as a direct result of the 
advertising. It shows how Morse 
chains have been used in power 
transmission in a variety of man- 
ufacturing plants and tells of the 
design and operation of the chains 
in greater detail than would be 
Possihie in a trade-paper page. 
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product, we have jearned how to 
long, reliable and efficient, in a silent chain drive. 
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Many. paper, mills, now 
Morse Silent Chain Drives wi th 
Complete satisfection and ¢ 


"Mechanical details of the 
drive iMlestrated follow. 

Two 80-H. RSE Silent 
Chains driving Beaters from a 
single motor, ach chain la 6 
wide by ys? 1090 
Fie “sprockets ig/i0s teeth 
scones B. RPM, 8554" shatt cen: 
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Service 


Sg ICE is what you teal of any machine or 


mechanical apparatus—RELIABLE SERV- 
ICE, meaning service at any or all times with- 
'G SERVICE, 


out cause for anxiety or worry, LON ERVIC 
meaning service over a long period of time without 
the constant necessity for tinkering or repairing. 


In our twenty years’ experience with just one 
give you service, 


Over 1,200,000 horsepower of MORSE Silent 


Chains in daily use attest the popularity of the fric- 
tionless “Rocker-Joint” construction. 
office will gladly tell you why Write them today, 
enclosing the coupon, please. ; 


Our nearest 
Morse Chain An J — KY. ey 


© 
AS 





PLEASE vend ws this coupon 

catia Sawien oaiabe 
let ear, Cate ot 
rasan 


COMPANY 
ADDRESS. 











ATTRACTIVE COPY, DESIGNED FOR A PARTICULAR FIELD 


would be valuable to the engineer 
of any power plant in determining 
whether or not he might use this 
particular make of chain drive to 
advantage. This method of sell- 
ing, explained by Mr. Meadwell, 
will show just how the education- 
al advertising and the inquiries 
resulting from the offer of the 
booklets are put to important 
service: 

“We have no men who are con- 
tinually on the road hunting up 
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business,” he stated, “as we de- 
pend largely upon our trade and 
technical advertising to educate 
prospects upon the advantages of 
transmitting power through silent 
chains and a good percentage of 
those who write us for quotations 
on drives, or for full particulars 
on the product are already either 
fully or partly convinced that si- 
lent = transmission is what 
they need and want. 

“We have offices or representa- 
tives in ten different cities in ad- 
dition to the main office at Ithaca, 
and at each of these places are 
trained men who are first of all 
engineers on the subject of power 
transmission and second salesmen. 


SALES NOT FORCED 


“You will note that I have 
placed engineering as the first 
qualification, and salesmanship 
second. The reason for this is 
that no one is a prospect unless 
his problem permits the use of our 
chain drive; therefore the man 
who sells our product must first 
be able to decide whether or not 
its use is permissible under con- 
ditions as they obtain, or whether 
it would pay the prospect to 
change his conditions so as to per- 
mit the use of silent chains. 

“Much of this investigafing into 
conditions is done by our engin- 
eers radiating from their offices, 
but probably most of it is done 
by mail. 

“Just as soon as we secure the 
name of a prospect in the market 
for our chain transmission, we 
send him a copy of our ‘informa- 
tion blank’ and on this sheet he 
outlines his problem, for each dif- 
ferent drive requires individual 
consideration. In some instances 
after this blank is returned to us, 
properly filled out, additional in- 
formation must be secured, but in 
the majority of cases the data 
that the blank furnishes are found 
sufficient. 

“After the drive is designed our 
engineers proceed to sell the pros- 
pect, showing just what the drive 
will do, how it will be better than 
other systems and why Morse 
chains will prove a better invest- 
ment than other types.” 

There is another method, aside 
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from the advertising with the spe- 
cial illustrations in the trade and 
technical papers, that the company 
employs to show prospective huy- 
ers just how its method of power 
transmission will serve their par- 
ticular requirements, even though 
the right chains are not c ried 
in stock and have to be made “to 
measure.” Sixteen cards in post 
card size have been prepared, each 
bearing a large half-tone illustra- 
tion of some special use to which 
the chains are being put in widely 
varied industries. There is, for 
instance, an illustration of the 
Morse drive linked up with a 
stone-crusher in a cement pk int; 
another showing a_ chain-driven 
triplex pump; and still another 
showing eight chains, each 21 
inches wide, connecting the water- 
wheels and generators in an Ore- 
gon hydro-electric plant. The re- 
verse of the cards tells why the 
chains give satisfactory service, 
with a half-tone illustrating the 
principle of the “rocker joint.” 

The news columns of the vari- 
ous trade-papers are scanned for 
items: that indicate a possible sale 
of chains to new or remodelled 
plants. A return postal card is 
mailed each concern that appears 
to be a prospect, together with 
one of the picture cards showing, 
if possible, an application of the 
chains similar to one it is likely 
to use. The return half of the 
double card is stamped so that all 
the prospect has to do is fill it out 
and mail. A large percentage of 
the cards sent out are returned 
with the sort of information that 
enables the Morse company to fig- 
ure requirements and make quo- 
tations. Others simply desire cop- 
ies of the publications that are 
listed on the back of the card and 
still others say “nothing doing,” 
which permits of their names be- 
ing stricken from the list and 
further postage saved. 


R. O. Eastman with Fuller & 
Smith 


R. O. Eastman, advertising manage! 
of the Dey Toasted Corn Flake Com- 
pany, Battle Euoak, Mich., = leave the 
employ of that company January 7 
cal will join the staff of Full 
Smith, Cleveland advertising agents 
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ALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 

has a faculty of mak- 
ing the important news of 
science and invention sim- 
ple and interesting to 
everybody and that is the 
one big reason why the 
circulation of the new and 
greater Popular Science 
Monthly is moving up- 
wards at a pace exceeding 
*5,000 copies a month 


Over 200 articles and 300 
pictures in every issue. 








February to press Dec. 24. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 
239 Fourth Avenue 


New York 


19 South LaSalle Street - - Chicago 
A. T. SEARS, Western Manager 


*This is putting the brakes on a statement that could now easily be 
doubled without going outside of the facts. 
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, Mailed 
Free—the PAR- 
SONS Paper Tests 


With the aid of the simple tests 


illustrated in this little book — 

“How to Test Bond Papers” —you 

can readily tell whether the printer 

or the paper salesman is right in his 

claims for the paper he wants to sell. 

They’re paper-makers’ practical tests, easily 

understood by anybody. Mailed free to any 

paper-buyer who will write for it on his office 

stationery. We also send samples of Parsons 

Old Hampden Bond, made in 10 colors, which 

can be had from any printer. Write today for 

“How to Test Bond Papers’ —and compare Parsons 
Old Hampden with the Bond you are using now. 


Ask your Printer About PARSONS OLD HAMPDEN 
PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, HOLYOKE, MASS. § sam 


Makers also of Parsons Scotch Linen Ledger pan) 
Paper Makers Since 1853 
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Heavy Appropriation to Re- 
establish “Sweet Caps” 


Strong Outdoor and Street-Car Showings Coupled with Novel “Helps” 
Relied Upon 


WHERE is the smoker who, on 
harking back forty years or 
so to his swimming-hole days, will 
not rediscover the fact that his 
earliest flirtations with My Lady 
Nicotine were in some measure as- 
sociated with Sweet Caps? That 
forty years from now present gen- 
erations may be able to do the 


A SET OF THE 


same, the American Tobacco Com- 
pany has already contracted to in- 
vest at least $150,000 to re-establish 
in the popular memory the well- 
known red fez, with its sunburst 
aurora trade-mark that distin- 
guishes this old and famous brand 
of cigarettes, and this appropria- 
tion is but a beginning. 

To this end outdoor painted 
signs are being utilized in a cam- 
paign which, starting about sixty 
days ago, has been extended rap- 
idly to include the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Mis- 


“ASK DAD” 


souri, Wisconsin, Montana and 
Idaho, gradually taking in all the 
big cities west of Pittsburgh, with 
the exception of those of the Pa- 
cific Coast. The copy is also ap- 
pearing in the surface, elevated 
and subway cars and stations of 
New York and Brooklyn, and, ac- 
cording to present plans, other ter- 


PAINTED DISPLAYS 


ritories will be taken on as the 
campaign develops. 

The remarkable point about this 
new campaign for Sweet Caporal 
Cigarettes is that it is not the re- 


sult of a falling off in sales. On 
the contrary, according to George 
Hill, of the American Tobacco 
Company, the sales have. been 
increasing remarkably well of 
late. 

“About five years ago,” said Mr. 
Hill to a Printers’ INK repre- 
sentative, “there was a noticeable 
increase in popular favor for the 
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blended cigarette made of a com- 
bination of Turkish and Virginia 
tobaccos. Two years ago we made 
an investigation of the situation 
anent Sweet Caporals—such a 
blend cigarette—and found that 
without any pushing or effort on 
our part, nevertheless the sales of 
this old and well-known brand 
were increasing. Therefore it is 
not now a case of reviving a brand 
of outworn popularity, but simply 
making the most of an unstimu- 
lated increase in popularity by ad- 
vertising Sweet Caps again. 

“T don’t know of any older brand 


1 Whe aggae 
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in bed. And in a lot of cases 
you'll find men who could well 
afford any of the expensive brands 
still smoking Sweet Caps to-day 
because they’ like them. 

“Like many other things, Sweet 
Caps have had a lot of bad things 
as well as good things said about 
them, but the fact remains that 
there has been of late a steady 
increase in their favor, and it was 
for this reason that we decided 
to advertise them again.” 

For a time recently copy bear- 
ing on the quality of the cigarette 
and its long life was run in a gen- 


Suves Sone 
Se ed oe 


Qui tor me lee 


o Coalinga? 
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“ 
LOL DLE SOTO 
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THE UNIIED CHAIN 


of cigarettes than Sweet Caps, nor 
of any that has so many friends. 
I don’t care what cigarette a man 
may smoke to-day, if he will re- 
view his years as a smoker he'll 
be pretty stire to find that Sweet 
Caporals have very probably fig- 
ured somewhere in his smoking 
history. It was probably a Sweet 
Cap that he tried to keep lighted 
swimming with the burning end 
in his mouth. It was probably a 
pack of Sweets his mother found 
in his pocket when he was asleep 


HELPED OUT BY 


WINDOWS LIKE THIS 


eral list of newspapers in the \id- 
dle West. 

“Then one day,” said Mr. Hill, 
“one of the outdoor sign men came 
to us with an idea that crystallized 
some thoughts on the sul 
which had been running in 
minds, but which had never { 
expression. This, in brief, wa 
slogan—‘Ask Dad, he know 
making capital of the long 
of the brand and the idea 
probably a majority of smok« 
have broken in on Sweet Caps 
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Che Detroit (Sunday) 
News Tribune 


Net cash paid circulation aver- 
age per Sunday, September, 
October and November, 1915 


147,620 


The Sunday News Tribune net cash paid 
circulation is fully 20% larger than that of 
its only competitor. 


Furthermore, the Sunday News Tribune 
offers the advertiser the exclusive advantage 
of thoroughly concentrated home circulation. 
The A. B. C. auditor credited the Sunday 
News Tribune with 50% greater home de- 
livered circulation in Detroit, than its only 
competitor. 





Detroit News (week day evening) 
Net cash paid circulation 


average September, Octo- ] a 14] 
ber and November, 1915, 9 
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Florida 
Metropolis 


Jacksonville 


increased its foreign ad- 
vertising for the first 
eleven months of 1915 
more than 1,000 inches 


over the same months 


of 1914. 


Its morning contemporary 
lost more than 12,000 


inches of foreign adver- 
tising for the same period. 


There’s a reason 


The E. Katz Special 
Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago 
Kansas City 
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The possibilities for reminiscent 
copy were undeniable, and we 
therefore decided to adopt this 
idea and push it for all its wo rth, 
making it 50 per cent an app veal 
to sentiment and 50 per cent a 
reason-why copy proposition 

“We have already contractc:! to 
spend $120,000 in the ‘paints,’ 
which, with our car and newspaper 
advertising, will bring the present 
appropriation to at least $150,000 
This is just a beginning, however, 
as we expect to extend the cam- 
paign further, according to how 
things develop.” 

A teaser skirmish preceded the 
appearance of the first copy on 
the boards, and the first “paint” 
showed simply the red trade-mark 
fez with its red, blue and yellow 
aurora, and the enigmatical « 
mand  direct—“Ask Dad, be 
knows.” All kinds of dodges were 
resorted to in arousing the public 
curiosity as to the meaning of 
the riddle; automobile processions, 
parades of parti-colored sandwich 
men in costume; cards, handbills 
and tickets bearing catchy epi- 
grams tying up to the cryptic slo- 
gan posted in cafés, lunchrooms, 
restaurants and other places of 
popular resort. 

And a further significant jact 
developed before the cat left the 
bag; one that those who believe 
in the perennial possibilities of an 
old familiar trade-mark which has 
not been advertised of recent years 
would do well to consider. On 
investigation it was found that 
comparatively few of the present 
younger generation were able to 
place exactly the well-known Sweet 
Cap trade-mark, and, while sus- 
pecting the teaser “paint” to le a 
cigarette ad, couldn’t name the 
brand positively. 

Some of the copy that is calcu- 

lated to start the old-timers chuck- 
ling in fond ae are 
such questions as: “Who smoked 
his first Sweet Cap the day that 
P. T. Barnum came to town’ 
Ask Dad, he knows”; “Who 
smoked Sweet Caps when every- 
body was singing ‘Annie Reone) 
A sample of the reason-why copy 
is “Why are Sweet Caps sold in 
the highest-class clubs and ‘10- 
tels?” 
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An adjunct to the campaign will 
be educational work by means of 
photorraphs to impress the retail- 
er an his customers with the 
present sanitary methods of roll- 
ing Sweet Caps by machinery, and 
also contrivances like revolving 
coynter-stands showing full-size 
leaves of Virginia tobacco under 
glass, before and after the stem 
has been removed. A lithographed 
window display made up on the 
“Ask Dad, he knows” plan is an- 
other feature of the dealer-helps. 


Inadequate Advertising Bill in 
Congress 


Representative Adamson, of Georgia, 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, has prepared a bill, against 
fraudulent advertising for introduction 
in Congress. The bill, which harks back 
to the old form of advertising laws 
which have been found inadequate in 
New York and Massachusetts, provides: 
“That any person, natural or artificial, 
engaged in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, who shall make, utter, use, or 
circulate any false statement, verbal, 
written, or printed, in pictures, signs, 
or symbols, or in letters, circulars, 
posters, hooks, newspapers, or otherwise, 
as to the character, quality, quantity, or 
value of any goods, chattels, or mer- 
chandise being shipped or sold in inter- 
state or foreign commerce with intent 
to cheat or defraud, and who shall there- 
by cheat or defraud any person whomso- 
ever; or who, by deceitful means or art- 
ful practices in interstate and foreign 
commerce with intent to cheat or de- 
fraud, shall cheat or defraud any person 
whomsoever, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor.”? 

The bill provides that violators of the 
proposed Jaw shall be punished by a fine 
not exceeding $10,000, or in the case of 
an individual or an officer or agent of a 
corporation, or of a partner, by im- 
prisonment not exceeding five years, or 
by both fine and imprisonment. 


Changes in Capper Organiza- 
tion 


W. Mitchell has been appointed 
manager of the Kansas City 
f the Capper Publications, To- 


Ralp! 
residen 
branch 
peka, si: 


ceeding Tom D. Costello, who 
has res 


i ned to become manager of the 
Western office, at Chicago, of the Asso- 
ciated Farm Papers. Mr. Mitchell has 
been associated with the Capper Publi- 
cations in various capacities for nine 
years, 

Mr. Costello succeeds Harry T. Evans 
with the Associated Farm Papers, who 
has resiened. 


Victor H. 
the Bat 
nonths 
ager of 


Young, who has been with 
> Advertising Company for three 
as been appointed general man- 

hat agency. 
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THE Ayer & Son ADVERTISEMENT 
(Concluded) 


Ficrida grows and ships mil- 
lions of oranges yearly, Her de- 
posits of phosphate rock are quite 
the most remarkable and the most 
productive in the country. Her 
fisheries are a source of large in- 
come, her cigar manufactories are 
of vast importance, and the value 
of her naval stores amounts to 
many millions. 


Not by any chance would we 
underestimate Florida’s position 
as a producer, but all these affairs 
—the mines, the factories, the prod- 
uce farms, the crowded wharves 
are, after all, the incidentals, nec- 
essary because they contribute to 
the material welfare of Florida 
and her visiting throngs. 


So long as you have your Palm 
Beach and your old St. Augustine, 
your golf links and your pine for- 
ests, your jasmine vines and your 
groves of orange flowers, your 
Gulf Coast and your inland 
streams, the paradise of fishermen, 
you are doing your share, Sister 
Florida, so just keep on advertis- 
ing your own beautiful self. 


You have your Plant System 
and your Flagler System (monu- 
ment to one man’s abiding faith in 
you) ; your Seaboard Air Line and 
your Atlantic Coast Line; your 
Mallory Line and your other 
steamship _ lines. Keep them 
loaded with searchers after health 
and happiness, who in their own 
grooves show the seeking look 
which only you can efface. 


Lying there cradled in the mur- 
muring blue, you have a mission 
to perform which is so big and so 
wonderful that the costliest 
printed page and the farther- 
reaching herald are _— scarcely 
worthy to carry your message to 
the waiting thousands. If it were 
ours to do, we would publish 
your beauty to all the world and 
have carven over your wide-flung 
gates “Deus hec otia fecit”— 
“God Hath Made This a Rest.” 


N. W. AYER & SON, 
Philadelphia 
Boston 


York Chicago 





New York Central R. R. Resumes 
Its Advertising 


After a Lapse of Two Years the Campaign Steams Up Again—A 


Harbinger of 


S an indication of the general 
improvement in industrial 
conditions throughout the country, 
the New York Central Lines have 
resumed advertising again, after 
a lapse of about two years, during 
which they have done but a little 
intermittent local advertising. 
From a reliable source of infor- 
mation it is understood that the 
Central had been investing in the 
neighborhood of $150,000 annually 
for advertising when they stopped. 
As a Starter, the new campaign, 
which began recently, includes a 
general list of newspapers cover- 
ing the entire territory east and 
west of Buffalo in all cities em- 


braced by the Central's territory. 
Among the cities included are New 
York, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Rochester, Syracuse, 


Buffalo, 
Al- 
bany, Utica and Troy. 

The copy will run into big space, 
the first three ads scheduled meas- 
uring 381, 540 and 700 lines re- 
spectively. The initial ads have to 
do with the schedule accuracy of 
the Twentieth Century Limited, 
which, according to the copy, has 
a record for the year ending Octo- 
ber 31, 1915, of 99.66 per cent on 
time. Simultaneously appeared the 
big ad featuring Thomas A. Ed- 
ison’s comment on the roadbed 
of a Western railway: “Their 
tracks are like the New York Cen- 
tral’s—and that’s about as near 
perfection, I suppose, as they make 
railroads.” The third ad features 
the fact that, of the 2,000,000 au- 
tomobiles operated in this country, 
more than nine-tenths were manu- 
factured in the industrial centers 
served by the Central. It contains 
a eulogy on the automobile, end- 
ing with the comment: “It facili- 
tates transportation and expedites 
business. It brings mill‘ons of 
people within easy reach of the 
railroad, ‘the people’s automobile.’ 
Tt helps to make travel a pleasure, 
the purpose and achievement of 
the New York Central Lines.” 


As a harbinger of improved in- 
94 


Better Times 


dustrial conditions that this re- 
newal of advertising indicates, the 
general passenger agent of one of 
the prominent Eastern railroads 
said to a Printers’ INK repre- 
sentative : 

“It is a fact that passenger traf- 
fic has picked up well of late. It 
is always the case that, when times 
are hard, the falling off in passen- 
ger travel does not occur for some 
time after freight carriage de- 
clines, and when the freight busi- 
ness picks up again, the passenger 
traffic takes a proportionate lapse 
of time to get back to normal 
again.” 

Asked if the Lackawanna ex- 
pects to increase its space as a re- 
sult of the return of good times 
generally, George A. Cullen, gen- 
eral passenger agent of that road, 
said that it will keep on about as 
usual. 

“When hard times struck the 
country,” said Mr. Cullen, ‘we 
kept right on advertising, on the 
theory that, when times are had, 
that is the best time to advertise. 
Now we plan to continue adver- 
tising as we have been doing.” 


ROAD WILL CONTINUE ADVER- 


TISING, “AS USUAL” 


W. C. Hope, general passenger 
agent of the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, takes much the same 
view as Mr. Cullen. 

“We don’t expect to increase our 
advertising, but to keep it up, just 
as we have been doing. Adver- 
tising a railroad is like advertis- 
ing anything else, and when times 
are slack we believe that that is 
the logical time to advertise for 
business. We've been ee ing 
right along, and now that things 
seem to be picking up, we expect 
to continue as usual.” 

Speaking to a PRINTERS’ . 
representative on the subject of 
railroad advertising in general, P. 
V.D. Lockwood, advertising man- 
ager of the New York Central 
Lines, said: 


THIS 
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Silver Services for 
Clubs, Cafes, Restaurants 








HILE most widely known for 

our sterling and silver-plated flat 
and hollow ware for household use, we 
have for years specialized in complete 
services for Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, 
Institutions, etc., creating, when desired, 
exclusive designs. Also special and 
exclusive designs for trophies, presen- 
tation pieces and ecclesiastical silver. 
Estimates, illustrations and samples on 
request. 











INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 


Meriden, Conn. 





Makers of 
1847 ROGERS BROS. 


‘* Silver Plate that Wears’’ 
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PAPER TALKS 


PAPER can say many things 
before you print a word 
upon it. Quality, for instance. 
Or lack of Quality. 


STRATHMORE 


uality 


PAPERS 


Strathmore is the buy-word of adver- 
tisers who want to have the paper of 
their printed matter say the same thing 
their words say. 


The next time you have a job to print 
let the paper help you. If you haven’t 
our Sample Books, write us or ask your 
printer. 


STRATHMORE 
PAPER CO. 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS. 
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“Our proposition fundamentally 
is no different from that of any 
other advertiser. We advertise to 
increase our business. If we did 
not believe that our advertising 
had that effect, we would not 
spend good money for it. And 
by increasing the business I do 
not mean merely to divide com- 
petitive business with other car- 
riers, but on the contrary to 
creale new business. 


“Does advertising a_ specific 


“About as near perfection, | 
suppose, as they make railroads. 
—Thos. A. Edison. 


” 


Mr. Thos. A. Edison recently made a rail- 


road trip across the continent. 


Commenting on the roadway of one of the 
western railroads in a newspaper interview “the 
Wizard” said- 


=" Their tracks are like the New York Central's 


~and that's about as near perfection, I suppose 
as they make railroads.” 


The New York Central Lines 


are the standard of measurement for railroads. 
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COPY FEATURES THE TESTIMONY OF A MAN 
MUCH IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


train create new business? We 
believe it does. Take the Twen- 
tieth Century Limited. In adver- 
tising that train we bring home 
to the business man the fact that 
he can leave New York one after- 
noon, be in Chicago in the morn- 
ing, transact his business and 
start back the same afternoon, 
reaching his office in New York 
after an absence of only one day. 


It is to impress him with this 
economic advantage from a stand- 
point of time and efficiency that 
our publicity in this case is di- 
rected, 

“There are occasions when we 
take advantage of some circum- 
stance such as the beginning of 
the 25th year of service of the 
Empire State Express, to tell our 
story, as was recently done in the 
New York City newspapers. This 
gave us an opportunity to em- 
phasize the great degree of safety 
in railroad travel. In all the years 
of service of that train, which 
since its inaugural run has trav- 
eled over six and one-half mil- 
lion miles, every one of its 
approximately eight million pas- 
sengers has been carried safely to 
his destination. We advertised 
this fact to impress the public 
with the feeling of security that 
induces travel. 

“We also feel that good will 
helps to sell our goods just the 
same as it does any article of 
commerce, and our advertising 
helps to create good will. We 
believe that it is constructive, that 
it builds prestige and makes 
friends for us. It serves to em- 
phasize the value of the service 
rendered by the railroad to the 
whole economic structure. We 
have chosen as our slogan the 
words, ‘For the Public Service,’ 
and by giving expression to the 
spirit of these words through the 
medium of the printed page we 
believe that we are furthering the 
cause of mutual understanding; 
a condition beneficial alike to the 
public and the railroad.” 


Receipts Indicate In- 
creasing Business 


Receipts at the 50 largest post-offices 
of the country for November, 1915, 
showed an increase of more than 13 per 
cent over the corresponding month: of 
1914. The normal rate of increase is 
about 7 per cent. 

The 50 largest offices produce approxi- 
mately one-half of all postal revenues. 


Postal 


J. W. Blake with Batten Co. 


J. W. Blake, for some years with Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine and the Ladies’ World, 


has joined the advertising agency of 
George Batten Company, New York. 
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Price- Maintenance 
and the Bugaboo of 


“Monopoly” 


Power of Exercise of Price-Manipu- 
lation One of the Trust-builder’s 
Most Useful Tools—Price-Main- 
tenance, on the Other Hand, a 
Bar to Monopoly — Argument 
Against Retailer’s View 


Jorpan Marsu Company 
Boston, Dec. 2, 1915. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Are yéu familiar with the Stevens or 
Price-Maintenance Bill, copy enclosed, 
which gives the manufacturer the right 
to establish the retail price of his 
merchandise? 

We are absolutely opposed to such 
legislation, as it tends to not only stifle 
local competition, but will surely ad- 
vance retail prices to the consumer and 
is an interference with the retailer’s 
conduct of his own business. 

Furthermore, the establishing of a 
fixed retail price by the manufacturer, 
regardless of the location of the 
merchant, will work to the disadvantage 
of those most distant from the source 
of supply, in that the larger transporta- 
tion charges naturally increase the cost 
of selling, and place those merchants 
at a disadvantage as regards profits 
compared with the more _ fortunate 
merchant nearer the source of supply. 

It would prevent legitimate competi- 
tion of the small manufacturers who 
cannot engage in business against the 
large manufacturers, the latter being 
able to create a demand for his brands 
by a long and continued advertising 
campaign. Thus it would encourage 
trusts, as the wealthier manufacturer 
alone can afford to take advantage of 
his privilege under the bill by forcing 
: demand for his merchandise by pub- 
icity. 

It would cause the consumer to look 
to the manufacturers to make good all 
defective merchandise instead of rely- 
ing upon the reputation and responsi- 
bility of the retailer with whom he 
does business. This would be an ex- 
pensive and inconvenient method for 
both the manufacturer and consumer. 

We would like to know your position 
regarding this bill, and if we may use 
your reply in a legitimate way to 
further our opposition to this proposed 
legislation. 

An early reply will be greatly ap- 
preciated, kindly use enclosed envelope 
for same. 

Jorpan Marsu Company. 


HE advocates of price-main- 

tenance may be forewarned 
by the above letter as to the kind 
of opposition which they will be 
called upon to meet when the 
Stevens Bill comes up in Con- 
gress. The letter is only one of a 
number which have come to our 


notice, and which appear to have 
been given wide circulatioy 
throughout the country—amon; 
manufacturers and jobbers as we! 
as publishers. We have, for ex- 
ample, a letter of R. H. Macy 
& Co., which was sent to manufac- 
turers of women’s apparel, The 
arguments contained in the letters 
are familiar enough, and may |x 
readily disposed of on their 
merits. None of them seeiis 
likely to make very much trouble 
except possibly the contention that 
price-maintenance is an instrument 
of monopoly—that it would “en- 
courage trusts.” Monopoly is still 
a word to conjure with in Con- 
gress, and there is a_ possibility 
that the raising of this bugaboo 
may serve to start a stampede 
against the bill. 

Now it ought to be evident by 
this time that one of the most 
useful tools in the outfit of the 
trust-builder is the power to man- 
ipulate prices. The keenest weapon 
in the arsenal of monopoly has 
always been the exercise of price 
discriminations. We find it in 
some form or other in practically 
every one of the anti-trust cases 
which have been decided. The 
power to reduce prices in territory 
where competition is strong, while 
maintaining them in the localities 
where it is weak, has been used 
over and over again to drive com- 
petitors out of business. Whether 
disguised as an extra quantity dis- 
count, a rebate or a “profit-shar- 
ing plan,” the result is the same. 
It simply prevents other concerns 
from competing on even teriis. 

Price-maintenance, on the con- 
trary, will go far toward insur- 
ing the opportunity for competi- 
tion on the even terms of quality 
and service. So far from encour- 
aging monopoly, it is a bar to the 
attainment of monopoly by means 
of unfair price-manipulation. The 
price that is “fixed” in the sense 
of being publicly known and uni- 
versally applied cannot be juggled 
for an ulterior purpose. It can- 
not be lowered or increased with- 
out making the fact speedily 
known to everybody concerned, 
and without making the change 
applicable to every part of the 
country alike. The establishment 
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How Should an 
Advertising Agent 
Solicit an Account 
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A Timely Article on a Vital Subject 
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EVER before have manufacturers 
N —_ such careful thought to the 
est method of selecting their ad- 
vertising agent as they are giving to-day. 
The recent articles and editorials in 
Printers’ Ink are evidences of the interest 
that this important problem has aroused. 


If you are interested in approaching 
this problem in the right way, write for 
the current issue of our house organ 
containing “How Should an Advertising 
Agent Solicit an Account?” by Charles 

- Hoyt. It outlines a method which 
has appealed to the executives of many 
large and successful concerns during the 
past year. 


This issue of Hoyt’s Band Wagon 
will be gladly sauiied free to any ex- 
ecutive writing for it on his business 
letterhead. Others may secure a copy 
by sending 10 cents. 


Hoyts Service, Inc 


116 West 32nd St., New York 
14 Kilby St., Boston 
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A Buying Power 
Worth Your 


Consideration 


is represented by the 
men who read Practical 
Engineer. They are 


chief engineers, superin- 
tendents and owners— 
men identified with all 
kinds of manufacturing 
industries—men of in- 
fluence and authority. 


PRAGTIGAL 


ENGINEER 


reaches 22,500 of these 
men twice a month. 
They watch its advertis- 
ing pages closely—they 
do so in order to keep in 
touch with the latest and 
best of the products de- 
signed for use in the 
modern power plant. A 
map showing Practical 
Engineer’s circulation by 
states and industries will 
be mailed upon request. 
Send for it. 


TECHNICAL 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


537 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











of a one-price-to-all policy is the 
most cordial invitation to a com- 
petitor to come in and give better 
quality at the same price, while 
the old system of price-cutting is 
a warning that the small competi- 
tor would better watch out. Sub- 
tract from the Government's anti- 
trust cases all the evidence which 
has to do with price discrimina- 
tions, rebates, preferential dis- 
counts, and the like, and you will 
have mighty little left to base con- 
victions on. 

It may strike Congress as curi- 
ous that the retail interests which 
are fighting this particular meas- 
ure, and raising the cry of 
“monopoly” against it, are them- 
selves the very retail establish. 
ments which come the closest to 
being monopolies in fact; and that 
the dealers who most largely fa- 
vor it are the very ones which are 
most in danger of being crushed 
by monopoly. It may sound 
strange to hear the big depart- 
ment stores protesting against 
price-maintenance as a weapon of 
monopoly, while the small retailers 
hail it as a protection against 
monopoly. We only hope that 
Congress will get the facts 
straight. Nothing is better cal- 
culated to make a_ full-fledged 
monopoly howl with anguish than 
the inability to cut the price in the 
face of straightforward and vig- 
orous competition on a quality 
basis—[Ed. Printers’ INK 


Will Manage New Orleans 
Trade Paper 


H. M. Caldwell, who for eral 
years has been advertising mat of 
Levy Bros., a man’s-wear store | of 
Louisville, Ky., and prior to that, time 
was in the advertising agency business 
has resigned to go to New Orleans, 
where he will become business manage 
of the Building Review. Both 
Caldwell’s sons are connected \ 
advertising department of the Ne 
leans Jtem. 


The New Owner of Postum 
Cereal 


The $33,000,000 estate of the late Cc 
W. Post has been amicably sett!c:, the 
widow accepting $6,000,000 in casi and 
withdrawing from the cereal company, 
which passes to the control hain 
Marjorie Post Clcse, a daughte: the 
manufacturer by his first wife. 
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Furnishing Return 
Postage to Foreign 


Correspondents 


International Postage © Coupons 
Are Inconvenient for the Man 
Abroad and Besides Are Ex- 
pensive— Government Suggests 
Buying Stamps Through United 
States Consulates 


OW can a firm that wants to 

circularize a foreign list and 
include return postage get the 
necessary foreign stamps? The 
ready answer of the well-informed 
would be: “Use International 
postage coupons.” 

ut if the firm does not want 
to put its foreign prospects to 
the trouble of exchanging the 
postage coupon for a local stamp, 
where or how can it get the nec- 
essary stamps in the United 
States? 

This is a problem that faced the 
Automatic Electric Company, of 
Chicago, recently, concerning 
which it has written to the 
Secretary of Commerce in Wash- 
ington to ask what remedy he 
might suggest for the present un- 
satisfactory condition. 

This company wanted to get 
certain information from a num- 
ber of business and professional 
men in Manila, P. I., and wished 
to include in its letters stamped 
envelopes for reply. Upon in- 
quiry at the Chicago post office 
it was told that United States 
stamps could not be used for that 
purpose, nor were the postal au- 
thorities able to tell where 
Philippine stamps in sufficient 
quantities could be obtained. So 
this company was compelled to 
scurry around and gather a nonde- 
script collection of Philippine 
stamps, a fact which seriously de- 
tracted from the appearance of 
the communication. 

“That considerable demand for 
foreizn postage stamps exists, or 
could be created,” says the com- 
panys letter, “seems clear when 
one considers the large number 
of » tty remittances which pass, 
and the frequent desirability of 
Prepaying small duty charges on 
Samples, trade circulars, and the 
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Do Your Sales 
Letters Sound Like 
Form Letters? 


Worse still, do they look like 
form letters? 

The first step in keeping your 
letter from sounding like a 
form letter is to avoid its hav- 
ing any resemblance to a form 
letter. 

This is a matter .of choosing 
stationery. 

Then get into your letter a 
little of that subtle, individual 
appeal which is called Person- 
ality. 

Our booklet ‘Personality in 
Sales Letters” will help you to 
do this, and you may have a 
copy free. 

It’s an honest-to-goodness 
booklet on Personality in Sales 
Letters with 21 pages of good 
thoughts on the subject and not 
a sentence in the 21 pages that 
mentions 


Our idea is that if we can 
get men to realize the power 
and importance of real letters, 
the advantages of Old Hamp- 
shire Bond Stationery will be 
apparent. Send for the booklet. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
Soutu Haptey Fatts, Mass. 


The Only Paper Makers in the World 
Making Bond Paper Exclusively 
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like, in addition to the require- 
ments of return postage. 

“Without any information as to 
the practicability of such sugges- 
tions, we venture the opinion that 
the post offices in the large centers 
could carry stocks of foreign 
postage stamps, or could receive 
orders for them to. be filled from 
some central distributing point, a 
reasonable charge being made for 
the service, or perhaps it would be 
simpler to invite the consular 
officers of the various countries to 
keep a supply of their own stamps 
to meet such demands. 

“We are aware of the fact that 
International postage coupons 
are issued, but they come in only 
one denomination, impose undue 
burden on the recipient, and in- 
volve a premium of 20 per cent, 
which seems to us to be an un- 
necessarily high charge.” 


SUGGESTS PURCHASE OF STAMPS 
THROUGH FOREIGN CHANNELS 


When this problem was laid be- 
fore E. C. Johnston, publisher of 
the American Exporter, he said: 

“While there may be occasions 
where it would be desirable to 
obtain foreign stamps, the reme- 
dies suggested would seem to be 
out of the question, These mat- 
ters were all threshed out by the 
International Postal Congress, and 
the international postage coupons 
were fixed as the most practical 
form of stamp exchange. 

“For the demand it would be 
far too expensive for the Govern- 
ment to carry a large collection 
of foreign stamps against possible 
calls. The expense of bookkeep- 
ing alone would be too large to 
warrant it. 

“Considering the expense in- 
volved in exchanging the interna- 
tional postage coupon, the charge 
of six cents for a five-cent stamp 
does not seem excessive. One 
thing that might be done, however, 
would be to offer a lower-priced 
postage coupon for those countries 
to which the postage is only two 
cents. 

“While in certain cases the 
present system may bring hard- 
ship, I think these are probably 
quite isolated, and the expense in- 
volved would hardly warrant the 
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Government to stock up with a 
lot of stamps that never will he 
called for. 

“In our own case, recently, we 
sent out a number of circulars 
with a return post-card through- 
out the United States. We sent 
the same circulars to Canada, but 
were obliged to omit return post- 
card; a fact that decreased the 
efficiency of the Canadian cam- 
paign. 

“Manufacturers who want to 
circularize some foreign country, 
on the whole, would probably find 
it more practical to let some local 
agent do it for them under the 
circumstances.” 

When a representative of 
PrinTERS’ INK put up to the offi- 
cials at Washington, who have to 
do with commercial matters, this 
problem of American business 
men, the almost unanimous reply 
was that the simple and obvious 
solution is to secure such stamps 
as may be needed through United 
States consular officers abroad. 

It was explained that there is 
scarcely a country on the globe— 
certainly no country that offers 
opportunity for the sale of Ameri- 
can goods—in which there is not 
stationed at least one official of 
the United States Consular Serv- 
ice, and in the case of each of 
the principal countries there are 
a number of consular representa- 
tives stationed at the leading ports. 
All of these consular officials are 
capable and willing to buy stamps 
in any quantity and they make no 
charge for the service—a consid- 
eration that may appeal to persons 
who consider excessive the pre- 
mium paid in the case of interna- 
tional postage coupons. 


FOREHANDED WAY OF _ BUYING 
THROUGH U. S. CONSULATES 


The only possible objection, 
seemingly, to the plan of purcha- 
sing foreign stamps through 
United States consular officers 
would be that of a business man 
who is eager to inaugurate a cor- 
respondence campaign  instanter 
and chafes at the delay involved 
in obtaining stamps from a coun- 
try such as, say, Argentina, where 
upward of two months may be 
required to transmit a letter and 
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The Hill Climb 
shows what driving force 
is behind your campaign 
—it puts the test on 
reserve power. 

This new Advertising Agency 
is hitched up to the same big 
motor which year after year has 
extended the plant and equip- 
ment of Woodward & Tiernan 


Printing Company. When some 
upgrade rises in your campaign 


—not down on the road map— 
think what it would mean to 
you to know your dynamo 
was equal to any emergency! 


“Unexpected but 

not unprepared for’’ 

is what we say at 
The Advertising Agency of 
WOODWARD &TIERNAN 
PRINTING COMPANY 

SAINT LOUIS 
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256,000 


Largest Circulation in History of Magazine 


Advertisers taking advantage of the 
Review of Reviews’ present rate secure 
quality circulation at 88 cents per page 
per thousand. 


Present net rate of 225 dollars per 
page is based on 200,000 circulation. 


The Review of Reviews offers tre- 
mendous value to both advertiser and 
subscriber and can be counted upon 
to strengthen any national magazine 
campaign. 


Edward Healey R. G. Cholmeiey-J0" 
Western Manager Advertising M 
Peoples Gas Bidg. 30 Irving 
Chicago, Ill. New York “''y 
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receive a reply. However, Wash- 
ington officials ventured the pre- 
diction that haste would probably 
bea factor in only a few instances, 
and s uns that in the average 
a business man ordered 
i ped stamps at the time he 
began to make up his foreign mail- 
ing-list, they would be on hand 
in time, 
Buying stamps through consular 
channels certainly has an advan- 
tage over the plan of arranging 
to obtain them through a local 
agent in the country concerned, 
in that in the case of a consular 
oficer no preliminary correspond- 
ence is necessary. If a business 
man remits the amount he desires 
to invest in stamps and indicates 
the denomination desired he 
should receive them by return 
mail. Furthermore, matter may 
be expedited by addressing the 
ol officer direct. There is 
no necessity under such circum- 
stances to first write to Washing- 
ton or to send remittances to the 
headquarters of the Consular 
Service. It was stated at the De- 
partment of State that United 
States consular officers in various 
parts of the world have already 
executed many commissions for 
the purchase of foreign stamps for 
residents of this country. Some 
of these purchases have been made 
for business men who, presumably, 
want the stamps to place on re- 
turn envelopes, whereas other 
transactions have been for stamp 
collectors and dealers in foreign 
stamps who employ this means to 
obtain uncancelled specimens. 
Officials of the Post-Office De- 
partment are not enthusiastic re- 
garding the suggestion that stocks 
of foreign stamps be carried at 
post-offices in the United States. 
They point out that to put such 
a scheme into execution would 
Probably require special authori- 
zation hy Congress, at least to 
the extent of an appropriation for 
the purchase of the stamps, and 
they asree with Mr, Johnston, of 
the American Exporter, that the 
deman! would probably not justi- 
fy the undertaking, At the same 
time it ‘s recognized that there will 
be a demand for international 
Postage coupons of lower denomi- 
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nation than five cents if there is 
a further increase in the number 
of countries to which letters may 
be sent at the two-cent rate. Es- 
pecially will this be the case if 
the Postmaster-General is success- 
ful in his effort to bring about 
with all Central and South Ameri- 
can countries an agreement for 
two-cent international postage. 


Query: 


The Geo. 


Will It Get the 
Business ? 


Wiedemann Brewing Com- 
pany, of Newport, Ky., has risen to 
the situation created by the fact that 
no more imported beers are to be had 
in this country by putting on the market 
a domestic brew which is declared to be 
an exact imitation of the imported, 
even to the materials and methods used. 
In order to emphasize this, the — 
has been using newspaper advertisir 
in which the description of the beer is 
printed in German. A typical ad was 
as follows: 

“Muenchener Brau—Nach _ aechter 
Muenchener Art aus reinem Malz and 
Baierrischen Hopfen gebraut von the 
Geo. Wiedemann Brewing Company. 

frec translation of the above is, 
“Muenchener Beer, brewed according 
to the genuine Muenchener method 
from clean malt and Bavarian hops by 
the George Wiedemann Brewing Com- 
any. 

The label or trade-mark which is be- 
ing used on this special brew is designed 
after that which has been made familiar 
on certain classes of imported beers 
heretofore handled. 


Ad Asks for a Rereading 


Most advertisers think that they have 
accomplished something if they succeed 
in persuading the coy reader to glance 
over their announcements once; but the 
Roy Baking Powder Company asked, as 
the caption of a recent newsnaper ad, 
“Will You Read This Twice?” Then 
appeared an_ analysis of the baking- 
powder situation, in which the healthful 
qualities of Royal are emphasized. The 
ad continues: 

“And when once a_ decision is 
reached, let no advertisement or dealer's 
argument or ¢ anvasser’s solicitation 
change the decision. It is not a ques 
tion of a few cents or of pleasing a 
salesman, It is a question of health. 

“Tf this appeals to you as reasonable 
and sensible advice, it is worth read 
ing twice, And it is worth remember 
ing. 


&. C, 


Mead Will Represent 
Hoyt’s Service 
Samuel C, Mead, of Birmingham, Ala,, 


has heen appointed to_represent Hoyt's 
Service, Inc,, of New York, in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Delaware and Vir 
uinia, 
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How a Woman Built a 
Million-Dollar Chain 


(Coutaned i from page 13) 
supplied her. But Miss Dow’s 
stores never were without the 
goods, and she never maintained 
the resale prices fixed by the man- 
ufacturers. 


CLOSE TOUCH WITH JOBBERS 


At one time the representative 
of one of the greatest proprietary 
medicine concerns in the country 
called at her principal store and 
warned her that she would never 
again be able to secure a bottle 
of his company’s goods as every 
bottle was marked with a serial 
number and the purchaser of 


every lot was recorded on the 
manufacturing 


books of the 
house. 

While he was speaking, Miss 
Dow went to a window and point- 
ed to her five-ton truck which was 
at that moment unloading a cargo 
of this article into her stock room. 
The serial numbers were carefully 
obliterated. Miss Dow never for- 
got the co-operation of the jobbers 
who had made it possible for her 
to win out in this fight, and by 
way of return, she never entered 
the field in competition with them. 

On another occasion, the manu- 
facturers of Freeman’s Face Pow- 
ders made application to the court* 
for an injunction restraining the 
Dow Stores from selling Free- 
man’s Powders at cut prices. The 
injunction was refused, the court 
holding that, so long as Miss Dow 
was not misrepresenting the goods 
or offering a substitute as the gen- 
uine article she could not be 
forced to discontinue the sale or 
to maintain the resale prices fixed 
by the manufacturers. The court 
further held that she had a per- 
fect right to sell the goods either 
in the original packages or in any 
other packages, even paper bags, 
if she so desired. 

Acting on this hint, Miss Dow 
retaliated on the Freeman people 
in a manner as original as it was 
tantalizing. She secured a stock 
of the Freeman Powders and 
emptied the contents of each hox 
into a paper bag, sealing the bags 
with her own labels. When her 


customers asked for Freeman's 
Face Powders she sold them in 
this form, the Dow «guarantee of 
genuineness taking the place of 
the original trade-marked pack- 
ages. So strong was the prestige 
of the Dow name in the local 
market, owing to her extensive 
advertising and her reputation for 
honorable dealing, that she was 
actually able to meet the demands 
of her trade in this way until such 
time as her troubles with the man- 
ufacturer had been settled. 

It would be but natural to sup- 
pose that local retailers, lined up 
in a solid array to fight her, wouid 
look upon her every move with 
suspicion. They did so. But Miss 
Dow never went out of her way 
to antagonize any of them and she 
always stood ready to give her 
most bitter antagonist the benefit 
of every possible courtesy. 

Among the local dealers in her 
field there was one, a few years 
ago, who was particularly hostile 
to Miss Dow. He operated a 
downtown store that was in a 
sense a formidable competitor of 
her stores. And he was also a 
cut-rate dealer and a newspaper 
advertiser. His advertising was 
of the cut-throat variety and was 
directly aimed at the Dow stores 
If her price on a 25-cent article 
was advertised as 19 cents, this 
man would invariably announce 
an 18-cent price on the same ar- 
ticle, The spirit of his copy was 
distinctly unfair. 

He seemed, however, to be mak- 
ing a losing fight. One day the 
agent for the real estate company 
that owned the store in which his 
store was located, came to Miss 
Dow and, seeking a private in- 
terview, offered her an_ option 
on the store occupied by this bit- 
ter competitor at the same rental 
which his then tenant was pay- 
ing. He had seen which way the 
wind was blowing. 

Miss Dow listened attentively: 
“Has Mr. Blank signified his de- 
sire to let his lease expire when 
the present term runs out?” 

“No. 

“Then, much as I should like 
to have his location, I must de- 
cline your proposition, I will 
open a store on the opposite cor- 
ner.” And she did. 
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Increase In Rates 


After January first, 1916, the new rates for adver- 
tising in. PRINTERS’ INK will be as follows: 


Run of Paper— 
$75 per page—$150 per double page. 
$37.50 per half page. 
$18.75 per quarter page. 
Smaller space, 40c per agate line. Minimum 
one inch. 


Preferred positions— 
Second cover—$90. 
Page 5—$100. 
Pages 7-9-11-13—$90 each. 
Standard center spread—$180. 
Center of special four-page form—$180. 


Extra Color— 
$30 extra for each color, for two pages or less. 
For more than two pages, $15 per page per 
color. 
Inserts (four pages or more)— 
$75 per page, furnished complete by the ad- 
vertiser. 
Classified Advertising— 
40c per line flat. Not less than 5 lines on one 
time orders. 
No advt. can exceed 35 lines. 
Contracts for six or more pages received before Jan- 
uary first will entitle an advertiser to our present 
rates ($60 run of paper) during the entire year of 


1916, provided at least 4 page is used in one of our 
January issues, to apply on this order. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Company 
12 W. 31st Street New York 


a 


HAAN 
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ADVERTISERS 


OUR advertising set in Cloister 
Oldstyle would attra& more atten- 
tion, for there is a certain definite 

quality about this type face which ap- 
peals to the eye of the reading public. 
There is a style in type just as in the 
new hat you buy or in the cut of your 
clothes, and Cloister Oldstyle represents 
the positive touch of the artist in de- 
signing a type adapted to advertising 
requirements. This is set in the fourteen 
point size, and Cloister Oldstyle is made 
in a full series, from six to seventy-two 
point. Shall we show you a com- 


plete Cloister specimen? 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 


NUMBER 300 COMMUNIPAW AVENUE 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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The organization already re- 
ferred to which had been formed 
for the purpose of fighting her 
by means of co-operative buying 
and advertising, gradually ceased 
to be primarily a fighting organi- 
zation and became a wholesome 
and useful competitor. One rea- 
son for this was her attitude of 
encouragement to all who were 
willing to spend their good money 
in local newspaper advertising. 
Another reason was her willing- 
ness to co-operate with them in 
everything that would build. up 
an increased demand for such 
commodities as they were com- 
monly dealing in. 


FAIRNESS IN COMPETITION HELPED 
DOW STORES 


An illustration of this policy 
may be interesting. Miss Dow’s 
stores were for many years the 
exclusive agencies for Vinol, one 
of the biggest selling advertised 
proprietary remedies. One day 
the representative of this concern 
came to her and remarked that 
the 40-odd druggists who were 
united in their co-operative ef- 
forts in competition with her 
were very anxious to secure the 
sales rights for this commodity. 

“Of course, Miss Dow, we will 
not sell them but we will protect 
you in every way according to 
the terms of our understanding.” 

‘Look here, Mr. Man,” said the 
little woman, “how much more 
Vinol would you sell in this mar- 
ket if you threw open the sales 
tights to them also?’ 

“Possibly 35 per cent more 
than at present.” 

“Well, if I will share the agency 
privileges with them, will you put 
the profits on the additional 35 
per cent back into local newspa- 
per advertising ?” 

‘ é kg 

“Then go ahead. You spend a 
third more in advertising Vinol 
and | will increase my advertising 
to correspond and I will sell more 
Vinol and make more money with 
their competition the an I can now 
make without it.” 

_Is it any wonder that competi- 
tion with this woman ceased to 
be regarded as an unmitigated 
hard hip? 


Some time ago Miss Dow 
learned that the group who were 
thus competing with her were 
purchasing considerable quantities 
of a certain product for which 
she too had a large sale. She 
called upon their purchasing agent 
and suggested that they pool their 
orders with her own to get the 
benefit of the best quantity prices 

Since that time the Dow stores 
are not infrequent purchasers of 
emergency supplies from this 
group of competitors and they, in 
turn, do not hesitate to come to 
the Dow warehouse for accom- 
modation orders which they can- 
not fill from their own stock. 

This was what Miss Dow meant 
by wholesome competition. 

The policy of the Dow Drug 
Stores has always been to push 
the sale of advertised goods and 
to advertise in large space in lo- 
cal newspapers in season and out 
of season, making greater adver- 
tising appropriations in dull times 
than in good times. 

“Create the demand and we will 
supply it,” was her invariable re- 
ply to solicitors who wanted to 
induce her to stock unadvertised - 
goods. And when the demand 
had been created in this way, the 
Dow Stores loyally supplied it 
and never pushed competing lines, 
even though they could get such 
lines at lower prices. But she 
never conceded the right of the 
manufacturer to dictate the re-sale 
price of goods which she handled. 

For example, she dispensed 
Horlick’s Malted Milk over the 
counters of her soda fountain, and 
Horlick’s only. When a compet- 
ing manufacturer solicited her 
business and even went so far as 
to offer to supply her with a large 
quantity of his product free of 
cost for the sake of getting it in- 
troduced to her trade, she refused. 
Her reason was that Horlick had 
been the pioneer in this particular 
line, that Horlick had created a 
demand for Horlick’s Malted Milk 
by liberal adve arto that she had 
sustained that demand by her own 
advertising and that therefore she 
would stick to Horlick so long as 
Horlick gave her the right goods 
— maintained the market. 

Yet she sold only Rorden’s Con- 
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densed Milk for the same reason 
that determined her policy to sell 
only the malted milk of the Hor- 
lick Company. 

When Miss Dow opened her first 
store after leaving the old stand, 
in which her father had done a 
shoe-string business, she began to 
use newspaper advertising as a 
regular part of her business policy. 
At that time, and for many years 
thereafter, she wrote every line 
of her own copy, made her own 
layouts and personally carried her 
advertisements to the newspaper 
offices, read the proof and paid 
the bills on the insertion. 

And the advertising paid from 
the outset. It was always strong- 
ly human copy, yet never sensa- 
tional in wording or in display. 
Price was always strongly fea- 
tured and the personality of Miss 
Dow was as evident in every ad 
as in her beautiful stores. Miss 


Dow was essentially feminine in 
her interests, in spite of her prac- 
tical business activities. 

A lover of dumb animals, Miss 
Dow was one of the leading 


spirits in the Ohio Humane So- 
ciety and she spent large sums 
of money in the cause of humane 
legislation and in the prosecution 
of plans for the alleviation of suf- 
fering among horses. Not content 
with this silent work on behalf 
of the brute creation, she devoted 
a certain part of her newspaper 
advertisements to the cause which 
was so near to her heart. Every 
Dow advertisement contained a 
plea for the horse. In summer it 
was “Water your horse,” in win- 
ter it was “See that your horse 
is rough shod,” in dull times it 
was an exhortation to “give the 
horse a vacation, pull off his shoes 
and let him run in the pastures.” 

This was not calculated or in- 
tended to sell drugs. But there 
is reason to believe that it re- 
sulted in “indirect returns,” in 
which Miss Dow was a great be- 
liever, although she would have 
been the last to do an unselfish- 
appearing act for the purpose of 
reaping a commercial benefit. 

The newspaper advertising of 
Miss Dow, originally small, but 
intensely efficient, was increased 
steadily until the time of her 
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death, when her normal schedule 
was about fifty thousand lines in 
each of the leading afternoon pa- 
pers and smaller space in the 
morning papers. 

Yet she was shrewd enough to 
capitalize the out-of-town circu- 
lation of these high-priced papers 
by means of extensive mail-order 
systems. Her advertisements so- 
licited out-of-town business and 
featured her mail-order catalogue 
through which she developed a 
large business, and one that is 
growing steadily. 

There have been some interest- 
ing vicissitudes to the Dow news- 
paper advertising. 

Years ago, while Miss Dow’s 
enterprises were still looked on 
with misgiving by some con- 
servatives, the publisheis of cer- 
tain newspapers were approached 
by the manufacturers of a num- 
ber of the most widely advertised 
proprietary articles on which the 
prices were supposed to be iain. 
tained by the manufacturers. They 
gave the publishers of one paper 
the alternative of rejecting the 
Dow advertising or losing theirs. 
And the publishers guessed 
wrong. 

The Dow advertising, then rela- 
tively small, was turned down. 
Immediately Miss Dow doubled 
and trebled her advertising in the 
opposition cvening paper which 
had remained loyal to her. It 
was not till the unsuccessful 
guesser had come to her terms 
that the business was restored. 

Somewhat later, when Miss 
Dow’s advertising amounted to 
about three full newspaper col- 
umns per week, she took offense 
at the editorial policy of a local 
newspaper that was producing big 
returns for the Dow Stores, Miss 
Dow protested against this edi- 
torial policy, which was concerned 
solely with matters outside of the 
commercial field. But the editor- 
ial policy of the paper was not 
influenced by her protest. 

She thereupon wrote a letter to 
the publishers, stating it as her 
convictions that the editorial pol- 
icy of the paper was hostile to her 
conception of all that she held 
most sacred politically and social- 
ly and antagonistic to what she 
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believed to be the common good. 
She cancelled her advertising con- 
tract and never permitted her ad- 
vertising manager to run another 
line of copy in this paper. 

In this action Miss Dow was 
actuated solely by personal and 
conscientious motives, as she lost 
business heavily as the result of 
sacrificing the advertising value 
of this publication. The story is 
interesting, however, both because 
of the sidelight it throws on the 
character of this wonderful woman 
and because of what it discloses 
of the unbuyable editorial free- 
dom of the American newspaper. 
Be it remembered to the credit 
of the publisher of the offending 
paper that he refused to accept 
the short-rate payment for the ad- 
vertising, holding that if Miss 
Dow purchased space in his col- 
umns under the belief that the 
editorial policy of his paper was 
thereby pledged in any manner, 
the misunderstanding could not 


honestly be capitalized by the pub- 
lishers. 

But it was the public to whose 
support Miss Dow owed the suc- 


cess of her business ventures and 
the fortune which these ventures 
brought to her. And to the loyal 
devotion of her more than 200 
employees, every one of whom 
was personally known to her and 
every one of whom she regarded 
as a friend, she felt a sense of 
devotion that is rare indeed in 
commercial life. 

It was, therefore, a_ beautiful 
consummation of her interesting 
life that was brought to light in 
her will, opened a few days after 
her death. In this document she 
remembered with substantial gifts, 
legacies and annuities, ranging 
from small sums to lifetime in- 
comes running into four figures, 
every employee who had been with 
her for any considerable time. And 
to the Cincinnati public, -whose 
patronage had made it possible 
for her to build up a million-dollar 
fortune from the humble begin- 
ning left her by her father, she 
bequeathed a perpetual heritage of 
music by endowing the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra with all the 
residuum of her estate after pro- 
viding for these personal bequests. 
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Details of Campaign to Adver- 
tise the South 


The advertising of the Industri 
sociation of the South, mention 
last week’s issue of PRINTERS’ |N: 
be handled by the Dooley-Bre 
Company, Chicago. It has been ; 
to invest $250,000 annually fo: 
years. 

The campaign will start Febr; 
sections of Sunday papers being 
the larger cities from New \ 
Kansas City 

The officers of the association 
President, F. W. Hoover, president 
the Tennessee Power Company 
the Street Railways Company of Nas! 
ville; vice- president, John M, Gray, 
vice-president of the Gray & Dan 
Hardware Company (wholesale), Na 
Hg S. C. Dobbs, vice-president 

Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, and 
mer Clark, Little Rock, Ark.; secretar 

R. Manier, Sr., Nashville; 
urer, J. O. Cheek, president 
Cheek-Neal Coffee Company, Na 

Among the directors are 
Daniels, Secretary of the Navy; 
Hanson, Birmingham, Ala.; 

Bilbo, Governor of Mississippi, 
David R. France's, of St. Louis. 


a Sienn Industry 


Lumbering is the country’s biggest in- 
dustry, judging from the numbe: 
persons employed, says the Nati 
Business. This industry has 48,00( 
mills, $1,000,000,000 investment in 
plants, and 605,000 men employed 
standing timber brings the total 
ment to $2,500,000,000. 

This industry furnishes railroad 
traffic income of $200,000,000 y 
Yet lumbering is one of the most 
pre essed of industries and seen 


cause of uncontrolled commenitic 

the yellow pine industry, which c 

more than half the lumber produ 
chaos has resulted from ouster pr 
ings of the Missouri Supreme 
bringing: prices down 35.75 per « 
The past few years have entaile 
estimated ioss to labor, carrier and mat 
ufacturer of $89,000,000. 


Art in Elementary 
Schools 


The Bureau of Public Healt! 
Hygiene of the New York Ass 
for Improving the Condition of th 
has recently brought to a close a 
competition for elementary sche 
dren in connection with a “Watc! 
Sneeze’ campaign. Five hundr« 
and girls contested for prizes in | 
water colors, charcoal, crayon, ir 
pencil. Some of the captions u 
the posters were, “A Sneeze Pe! 
handkerchief) Saves Nine”’ “Bl« 
Sneeze! Interference Does It! 
Handkerchief,’ “Smother Your 
in a Handkerchief,” “A Careless £ 
Will Spread Disease, Use a Hi 
chief If You Please.” 
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WHY NOT NOW? 


Eventually you will come 
to learn that the 


CHARLES 
FRANCIS 
PRESS 


30-32 West 13th Street, N. Y. 


Is the one place in this 
great city where in the 
PRINTING and BINDING 
of LARGE CATALOGS, 
COLOR PRINTING and 
MAGAZINES you get what 
you want, when you want 
it and in the best commer- 
cial style of the Art as you 
want it. Call us up 4090 
Chelsea, or drop us a line. 


We will attend to the rest 
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| Printers and their Specialties 


Advertisers Can Consult with Profit, this List 
of Printers, When Planning their Next Job 


in working your ideas into 

type—and to be ready and 
willing to give you all possible 
help when you are in a hurry— 
that’s what we mean by 


“Typographic Service” 


C. E. RUCKSTUHL, INC. 
27 E. 31sT ST. Map. Sq.3620 


Tr co-operate intelligently 


ANY of our clients—and among them 

some of New York’s most notable 

concerns—come to us when they de- 
sire quick action and unquestionable quality. 
We are not obliged to bid against a half 
dozen other printers who are possibly not in 
our class. All of which is said to impress 
you with the character of our work and ab- 
solute fairness of our prices. 

Our booklet, “Tapping the Dealer on the 
Shoulder” outlines our service and covers the 
subject of Direct-By-Mail Advertising. 

Send for it. 


THe MOORE PRESS, Inc., 
30-38 Ferry St. New York 





OOD goods in a poor 
catalog stand a poor 
chance with good 

goods in a good catalog. 
Be sure your catalog is 
worthy of your goods. 


THE KALKHOFF CO. 
216 West 18th Street, New York 


ANY of America’s prominent ad- 
vertisers and advertising agencies 
requiring high class work in the line of 


Booklets-Catalogs 
CHARLES Georee Baten Co” 


Walter Thompson Co, 


FRANCIS Frank Samo os 
PRESS — “ * Others 


Printers of PRINTERS’ INK 
30-32 West 13th Street, New York 





OLISH 


Specimens of Printing 
and Ad Composition 
have received the 
highest commenda- 
tion from the leading 
printing publications. 


A. COLISH, New York Chey 








DVERTISING AGENCIES 
can work with us with 
profit because a number of 
our clients are of the larger 
type whose accounts are 


handled by agencies. 
READ PRINTING CO. 


HIRAM SHERWOOD, Prasipent 


106 Seventh Avenue, New York 





Fifteen Years Ago 


we brought Process Color Print- 
ing to New York City. We aimed 
to perfect the product and de- 
crease cost of production. Have 
we made good? See the answer 
by visiting our plant. 


ZEESE-WILKINSON CoO. 
424-438 West 33rd St., New York 








Specify 
“CROWELL 
BINDING” 


when you order books or catalogs. 
You will then get your money's 
worth, All styles of cloth, 
leather and paper in quantities. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL Co. 
426-428 West Broadway, New York 
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Engraving — Designing — Electrotyping 
A Handy Buyer’s Guide for Advertisers, 
Advertising Agents and Publishers 


“Che 


Colorplate ae. Co. 


J.E.Rhodes, Pres. 


Quality Color Plates 


THE 
GILL ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 


Our reproductions for printing in colors 
are of the same excellent pan be as our 
“black and white” engravings. These have 
been the standard of quality for 27 years. 


SERVICE EQUAL TO QUALITY 


140 Fifth Avenue, at 19th St. 
Phone 4440 Chelsea 





ELECTRO SERVICE 
IN CANADA 


Saar Mp: Het MonTREAL, Nov, 10-15 


I want to thank you for the consis- 
tently good service you are giving this 
office—both in the quality of the plates 
you are making and in the details of 
shipment and checking. The Tooke 
job just completed is especially good, 
Very truly yours, 
J, J. Ginpons, Limited, 
by Paul Fitzpatrick.” 


RAPID ELECTROTYPING CO. 
OF CANADA 


345-347 Craig W. Montreal, P. Q. 








JENTIF 


“406-426 W. 31st St., New York 
Telephones Chelsea 2117-2118-2229 


Best Equipped Plantin New York 


Guarantees you finest plates at 
reasonable rates 


FINE PLATES 








THE STERLING 
ENGRAVING CO. 


Designing Retouching 
Halftones Ben Day 
Color Process Wax 


New York City, N. Y. 


200 William St. 


Tel. 2900 Beekman 


Tenth Av. cor 36th St. 
Tel. 3900 Greeley 


Did You Ever Wonder Why 


The Hearst Publications—New York A meri- 


con, New York Journal, Aotor ACagazine, 
etc., are the best illustrated in the city? 


Supocse yous you send us your next engraving 
ler and SEE, 
METROPOLITAN 
ART CRAFT CO. 
2 Duane St. New York 
Telephones Beekman 2980-1-2 
DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 











The Chromatic Process 
Engraving Company 
' DESIGNERS 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS 
COLOR PLATE MAKERS 


129-135 Lafayette St., New York City 
TELEPHONE 2394 FRANKLIN 





CLEAR newspaper cut is as 

important to us as the deli- 
cate magazine half-tone, or the 
exquisite full color reproduction 
of a fine painting. They are all 
backed by Beck. 


@ 


THE BECK ENGRAVING co. 
PHILADELPHIA YORK 
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declared 
», that the recom- 
paredness mendations made 
Bring a by President 
Tax on Ad- Wilson to Con- 


> gress, concern- 
vertising: ing the new taxes 


which may be levied to finance the 
administration’s programme of 
preparedness, are based upon Civil 
War experience, and are derived 
with sundry adaptations from the 
revenue act of July 1, 1862. If 
it be true that Congress is to take 
that particular law as its guide, 
there is a possibility that a tax 
on advertisements will sooner or 
later be proposed, and advertis- 
ing men will be under the neces- 
sity of demonstrating how adver- 
tising conditions have changed 
since Civil War times. It is 
hardly likely-that the section of 
the law of 1862, which. provides 
for such a tax, will be entirely 
overlooked. Briefly stated, the 
law of 1862 imposed upon every 
publisher of a “newspaper, ‘mag- 
azine, review or other literary or 
news -publication” an annual tax 
of three per cent of his gross ad- 


Will “‘Pre- it is 


vertising revenue, in excess of 
$1,000. Newspapers whose cir- 
culation did not exceed 2,000 
copies per issue were exempt, but 
all other publishers whose ad- 
vertising income amounted to 
$1,000 or more in a year were 
obliged to make sworn statem« nts 
quarterly to the collectors of in- 
ternal revenue, and to pay over 
three per cent of the excess to 
the Government. 

Now advertising men are not 
deficient in patriotism, and are, 
we believe, quite willing to bear 
their fair share of the expenses 
of running the Government and 
of meeting any pressing emergency. 
If Congress should decide that the 
best interests of the nation de- 
mand a tax upon advertising, we 
shall pay it without whining. But 
the revenue act of 1862 is not a 
safe guide for the framing of a 
tax upon advertising as it is con- 
ducted to-day. As a matter of 
fact, such a provision to-day 
would not amount to a tax on 
“advertising” at all—it would 
simply mean the imposition of a 
heavy penalty upon publishers, 
and no end of embarrassment to 
advertisers generally. 

The imposition. of a tax on the 
publisher’s advertising revenue 
would leave him the alternative of 
absorbing it himself, or of pass- 
ing it on to the advertiser in the 
form of increased rates. In the 
former case the publisher would 
pay the tax, and it would not 
represent a tax on advertisements 
at all, while the latter alternative 
would simply represent an invita- 
tion to advertisers to use less pub- 
lication space and devote more 
of their advertising energy in 
other directions. 

Whatever may have been the 
case 50 years ago, the advertiser 
of to- day can reach the buyi ng 
public in many ways which do no 
involve the purchase of space 
publications. He may use posters 
painted bulletins, street-cars, elec- 
tric signs, novelties, package in- 
serts, window and counter dis- 
plays in retail stores, premitn 1S, 
etc. He may distribute his ad- 
vertising matter from house |o 
house in combination with a sam- 
ple of the goods. A tremendously 
important advertising influence is 
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conducted through the medium of 
Uncle Sam’s Post Office, by let- 
ters, catalogues and _ circulars 
mailed direct to possible cus- 
tomers, All of these things are 
advertising, and all of them are 
more or less interdependent. To 
tax any one of them under the 
pretense of “taxing advertising” 
would be the rankest discrimina- 
tion. 

We are not raising the plea that 
the advertising industry should 
be exempt from just taxation, but 
any tax which may be levied up- 
on the industry ought to be evenly 
distributed, and ought not to pen- 
alize one group of interests for 
the benefit of others. To impose 
such a tax upon advertising is no 
easy task, and will involve care- 
ful investigation and clear think- 
ing. It certainly cannot be cut 
after the pattern of 1862. 

When the play- 
wright reaches 
his big climax 
and the audience 
sits spellbound awaiting the out- 


Dramatizing 
Business 


come of a tense situation, we call 
it realism. We think for the mo- 
ment that the actors on the stage 
are saying and doing exactly 
what they would say and do in a 
similar situation in real life. Far 


from it, however. The chances 
are that if we happened to wit- 
ness the same actions in real life 
we should ring for the patrol 
wagon. The art of the play- 
wright has selected and arranged 
a series of events so that the 
effect is dramatic, and we ap- 
plaud. But real life does not 
compose events in the order of 
dramatic intensity, and the actors 
of reality do not commonly speak 
in heroic language, 

Something of the same art 
which the playwright uses to give 
otherwise sordid and common- 
place events a dramatic signifi- 
cance is at the hand of the busi- 
ness man, and business men are 
more and more learning how to 
make use of it. Instead of letting 
the new product lose itself in the 
vast ocean of undistinguished 
commodities, the wise manufac- 
turer dignifies it with a name and 
surrounds it with definite charac- 
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teristics. Instead of permitting 
the natural and unrelated course 
of events to control its destiny, 
he selects and arranges a series 
of events which will work to- 
gether towards the general pur- 
pose. In other words, he “stages” 
his campaign; he “dramatizes” 
his product. 

A particularly striking example 
of the way in which a product 
may be thus lifted out of the 
commonplace is the recent cam- 
paign of the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company on behalf of 
its machine for retailers. The 
machine was ready for the mar- 
ket, and in the ordinary course 
of events the company’s sales 
force could be trusted to dispose 
of a reasonable quantity. But 
instead of letting the machine 
slip into a humble place at the 
end of the long line of products, 
the company planned to make its 
introduction a real event, both in 
the eyes of the customer and of 
the sales force. 

For six weeks after the first 
announcement of the new ma-: 
chine, no orders were permitted 
to be taken. Consumer advertis- 
ing was run in big space, and the 
sales force was keyed up by a 
series of special bulletins—but 
the “release date” which had been 
established was rigidly enforced. 
In true dramatic fashion the in- 
terest in the machine was forced 
higher and higher, and when the 
day finally arrived on which sales 
would be authorized one of the 
salesmen sat up until midnight 
with a customer in order to be 
first under the wire. His sale 
was dated at 12:02 a. M. In the 
first three days, 576 machines 
costing $125 apiece were sold, and 
the total sales for the month were 
1,206. Moreover, the sales ex- 
clusive of the new model broke 
all records for the same month 
in the company’s history. 

Now what the company did in 
that instance was simply to make 
an otherwise commonplace event 
dramatic by holding its audience 
in suspense, and by a skilful use 
of advertising to sustain the in- 
terest up to the point of complete 
disclosure. Business is a series 
of such commonplace events, and 
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it is in the peculiar province of 
the advertising man to give them 
dramatic significance. 


“The company 
shall publish, un- 
der the  direc- 
tion of the 
Troubles President's Ex- 
ecutive Assistant, a periodical 
which shall be a means of com- 
munication between the manage- 
ment, the employees and the pub- 
lic, concerning the policies and 
activities of the company. This 
periodical shall be used as a 
means of co-ordinating, harmon- 
izing and furthering the social 
and industrial betterment work, 
and of informing employees of 
the personnel and proceedings of 
conferences, boards and com- 
mittees, in which they are inter- 
ested. It shall record events per- 
taining to social and industrial ac- 
tivities, and be a medium for mak- 
ing announcements with reference 
to the same, and for diffusing in- 
formation of mutual interest to 
the company and its employees.” 
Thus, in the language of form- 
ality, the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company, of Denver, announces 
its departure from the policy of 
secrecy as to its corporate affairs. 
The paragraph is quoted from the 
agreement between the company 
and its employees, which marked 
the end of one of the bitterest 
labor wars on record, and the first 
number of the publication referred 
to has recently come to hand. It 
represents a rather significant ap- 
plication of advertising to the pre- 
vention and settlement of labor 
troubles—a field which has hither- 
to been practically undeveloped. 
The importance of such a move 
as this, in our opinion, should not 
be minimized. Much will depend, 
of course, upon the skill with 
which the work is handled, and 
the success which attends the com- 
pany’s efforts to make its policies 
and its ideals understood by those 
to whom the message is addressed. 
Many of its employees are 
of a low order of intelligence; 
many of them cannot read or un- 
derstand the English language. 
Recent events, culminating some- 
times in terrorism and bloodshed, 


Advertising 
to Remedy 
Labor 
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cerned, and it is not likely that 
either party will give the other 
credit for full sincerity, Under 
such circumstances a campaign of 
good-will advertising—for that is 
exactly what it amounts to—must 
work under a heavy handicap, but 
it can hardly fail to serve the com- 
pany’s purpose better than did the 
old policy of silence. 

Carrying the new order of 
things one step further, the com- 
pany might advertise in the local 
papers in Colorado, if its new pub- 
lication is a success, as an added 
means of making its employees 
familiar with its policies ‘and 
strengthening the bond of union 
between the employees and com- 
pany. The company’s own organ 
is not the only means, indeed, that 
is being employed at present to 
bring about an era of better feel- 
ing. Two men who have risen 
from the ranks of the miners 
make it their sole business to 
mingle with the men, learn their 
needs, hopes and grievances, and 
disseminate among them a better 
understanding of the company’s 
position toward them. This work 
is largely sociological, but so is 
that of the company’s journal and 
so in a last analysis would be 
newspaper advertising, were the 
company to employ it. 

We have stated in Printers’ 
INK in the past that public service 
corporations desirous of their 
patrons’ good will have frequently 
put off using the press as an 
advertising medium until a crisis 
in their affairs arose, and then 
the method became more difficult 
of employment. In a similar man- 
ner, concerns engaged in a basic 
industry, like the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Company, might better 
foster good will of employees be- 
fore trouble comes. Having neg- 
lected this, however, it is not too 
late to build a stronger co-opera- 
tive feeling through the public 
press after a crisis in their affairs 
has passed. This is really a sub- 
stantial way of building for fu- 
ture better understanding. 


Bishop & Company, Los Angeles, Cal., 
have started a newspaper campaign on 
Calarab Candy Figs, Calorang: and 
Calapricot, all fruit confections, which 
are packed in trade-marked packages 


are fresh in the minds of all con-and retail at 30 cents a box. 
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Analyze Your Mediums 
Through The A. B. C. 


The days of circulation guessing have gone by the 
board. Today the advertiser insists upon having facts 
right before him before he adds a publication to his list. Whether a 
medium represents quality or quantity, the advertiser has three vital 
questions to ask before adopting it: 


How Many? 
What Class? 
Where Distributed ? 


“A. B. C. Service” gives the advertiser this information in a uniform, 
standardized, comprehensive form. It not only tells him the net paid cir- 
culation and where it is distributed, but gives a detailed analysis from which 
he may determine its adaptability to the advertising of his product. “A. B C. 
Service” eliminates guess work—places space buying on a commodity basis. 

The Audit Bureau of Circulations is a co-operative organization— 
not for profit—its membership includes over one thousand Adver- 
tisers, Advertising Agents and Publishers, in the United States and 
Canada,who believe in standardized circulation information. Com- 
plete information regarding the service and membership may be 
obtained by addressing—Russell R.Whitman, Managing Director. 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
15 East Washington Street, Chicago 
THELEN ANAUOHOOOREDAOODUDASOUUURDOUUUUREDOUOENEEOGUEREQOOGUERUQODOEREOODDSNQUOUNGEOOQUUED 
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Your Future 
House Organ 


What it should be, where it must 
go, and how intimately it may 
be related to the development 
and expansion of your sales 
plans, are topics of real and timely 
importance. 


In a Big Organization 
A Good House Organ is 
a Commercial Necessity 


Will you discuss the subject with 
a man experienced in newspaper, 
trade journal, advertising and 
house organ methods and results ? 


“L,” Box 373, Care Printers’ Ink 
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E introduce the 

public to the best 
magazines and produce 
circulation for the lead- 
ing publishers. Branch 
offices in the larger 
cities of the great mid- 
dle-west. 


Established 1900. 
Incorporated 1908. 


WINSLOW G. SMITH, President 


Magazine 
Circulation Co., 


Inc. 


327-333 So. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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500 Concerns 


Gather to Size Up 


Export Field 


First Session of the International 
Trade Conference—Exhibit of 
Development of an Export 
Order—Important Speakers ‘T'el] 
of Financial and Industrial Prob- 
lems 


HE first International Trade 

Conference to be held under 
the auspices of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers took 
place in New York, December 6, 
7 and 8. The object of the con- 
ference, briefly, was to discuss at 
seven sessions and a dinner what 
part the United States can play in 
handling the manufacturing re- 
quirements of the world. To this 
end the manufacturers’ associa- 
tion had the support of twenty- 
eight other trade bodies, including 
the banking and transportation in- 
terests of the country. About 
seven hundred persons, represent- 
ing about five hundred different 
concerns, many foreign countries, 
banks, magazines and newspapers 
attended. 

One feature of the conference 
was an exhibit of approved meth- 
ods of packing goods for foreign 
shipment. The smallest item in 
this exhibit was furnished by the 
A. I. Root Company, of Medina, 
O. This was a live queen bee in 
a parcel-post box, with a wire 
screen for ventilator. The box is 
about 3 by 2 by 3 inches. The 
largest of these exhibits was a 
waterproof piano box. 

Another of the exhibits was 
“The History of an Export 
Order,” showing by actual docu- 
ments and model forms every step 
in the handling of an overseas 
shipment; from the foreign mer- 
chant’s original order, through 
various steps of credit, banking, 
shipment and insurance to the 
acknowledgment of the foreign 
merchant’s remittance. This ex- 
hibit included 200 distinct forms. 

His Excellency, Federico Al- 
fonso Pezet, Minister from Peru, 
speaking at the banquet o1 Tues- 
day evening, December 7. criti- 
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cized in a friendly way the reluct- 
ance of American manufacturers 
to guarantee return tonnage on 
direct Panama steamship lines. 

W. S. Kies, vice-president of 
the National City Bank of New 
York, another speaker at the ban- 
quet, in illustrating the various 
factors American manufacturers 
seeking markets abroad would 
have to meet, spoke of the present 
abnormally high labor costs, 
which he thought could only be 
maintained in an era of large 
profits due to war orders. As a 
remedy he suggested a_ sliding 
scale of wages, based on the 
manufacturer’s profit margins. 

Other speakers at the various 
sessions were Baron Jacques de 
_Neutlize, delegate of the Paris 
Chamber of Commerce; Alex- 
ander Wladimirowitsch Behr, of 
the Russian-American Chamber 
of Commerce of Moscow; P. E. 
Quinn, deputy trade commissioner 
of New South Wales; George D. 
Dixon, vice-president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad; J. H. Tregoe, 
secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men; Dr. E. E. 
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Pratt, Chief of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
at Washington; V. Gonzales, 
banking advisor of the National 
Association of Manufacturers; 
John Bassett Moore; Ernest E. 
Ling, manager of the Foreign 
Trade Department of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York; 
Benjamin Joy, vice-president of 
the National Shawmut Bank of 
3oston; and Mortimer L. Schiff, 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York. 


Goodyear’s Growth 17 Per 
Cent 


The volume of business transacted by 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
according to the annual report recently 
made public, increased during the last 
year from $31,000,000 to more then 
$36,000,.000—a gain of 17 per cent. 
President F. A. Seiberling stated to the 
stockholders that all indications are for 
a 50 per cent increase in volume for 
next year. Factory additions of more 
than eleven acres, now being -con- 
structed, will make room for the in- 
creased working force required. 

Edwin G. Booz, formerly with the 
Produce Terminal Corporation, Chica- 
go, has organized a Business Research 
Service, located in the same city. 




















KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


COVERS 


Albany, Troy, Schenectady 
and The Capitol District 


RATE, SIX CENTS FLAT 


Advertisers, Sales Managers and 
Space Buyers are requested to write 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


FOR FACTS 


FOR YOU 








Member of A. B. C. 




















The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


OME time since the School- 

master commented on the dan- 
gers of carrying “teaser” cam- 
paigns too far, and mentioned the 
incident of the advertising man 
who protested against the ethics 
of the J. Rufus Wallingford copy. 
Some further incidents connected 
with that particular campaign are 
contained in the following letter to 
the Schoolmaster from Charles D. 
Isaacson, president of Joseph Ell- 
ner Company, Ltd., the concern 
responsible for the copy. 

“Since we sent out that cam- 
paign,” says Mr. Isaacson, “there 
have been a surprising number of 
comments made in the advertising 
field itself and the expérience of 
your correspondent in being un- 
able to detect just what was the 
final intent of the campaign was 
duplicated many times. 

“The fact that no address was 
placed on the ‘teaser’ advertise- 
ment obviated any possibility 
that money might be sent by the 
most credulous, which seemed to 
be overlooked by the advertising 
man who questioned the ‘ethics’ 
of that financial advertising. 

* * * 


“We were pleased to read your 
analysis of the possible result of a 
‘teaser’ campaign that permits the 
reader to soar to heights illimit- 
able and then drops him with a 
cold thud on some most ordinary 
proposition. 

“In the first place, the idea of 
a ‘teaser’ campaign is sadly mis- 
understood to the extent that any- 
thing which doesn’t state the whole 
story has been called a ‘teaser’ 
campaign. The fact that only the 
initials of a product were used or 
that the ‘blank’ soap is coming— 
is here—have been all known as 
‘teasers.’ 

“The purpose of a ‘teaser’ cam- 
paign is to manufacture an interest 
which could not be aroused by 
the plain statement of facts re- 
garding a commercial proposition. 
Almost any clever man of imagina- 
tion can arouse curiosity if he goes 


far enough afield of his product. 
1 


Then his trouble is to satisfy his 
hoaxed reader. 
* * * 

“Taking the Wallingford cam- 
paign, for instance, a teaser cam- 
paign was decided on because it 
was desired to focus the attention 
of the public on the character of 
Wallingford and the characteri- 
zations which marked this financial 
schemer. It was a most logical 
step, therefore, that a ‘get-rich- 
quick’ scheme should be evolved 
which would draw the reader in- 
to the position of actually respond- 
ing to an appeal made by Wall- 
ingford, It was the easiest thing 
then to point out that the imagi- 
nary advertising on Wallingford 
and his great ‘get-rich-quick’ 
scheme were the theme of the mo- 
tion pictures. 

“The manner in which the pub- 
lic became aroused by the ‘teaser’ 
campaign, amused by the dénoue- 
ment and then went to the theatres 
to see the pictures, is a perfect ex- 
oneration of a ‘teaser’ campaign 
done correctly. 

* * 

“Tt has seemed most natural to 
us, in several instances that the 
‘teaser’ campaign was the right 
thing to use. 

“For instance, when ‘The Ex- 
ploits of Elaine’ was about to be 
announced, we prepared a series 
of personal advertisements, seri- 
ous in tone, which placed before 
the public an astounding feud be- 
tween one President Dodge and 
a band of men engaged to trace 
him to earth, Elaine Dodge, the 
daughter, appealed to the public 
for help, and you would have been 
amazed to read the thousands of 
letters that came in response, and 
to have heard the incessant tele- 
phone calls which offered im- 
mediate assistance to the young 
lady. + 

“In connection with the news- 
paper work a systematic telephone 
campaign was waged, which con- 
sisted of an attempt to Teach 
Elaine Dodge in the various hotels 


of the city so that her name was 
22 





page 
from 
oy 
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paged throughout the lobbies and 
from the stages of theaters. 
“When the dénouement was 
made there was not the slightest 
loss of interest on the part of the 
public, because we had manufac- 
tured an extraordinary popularity 
for the characters who were to 
live in the motion pictures then re- 
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“The ‘teaser’ campaign also 
made for those who went to the 
theaters a knowledge of the char- 
acters, so that from the moment 
of the first scene the public was 
more in sympathy with the play 
and the players and the whole 
idea, 
“In some of the small towns 


leasing. 


throughout the country the inter- 


Oh! Yes You Will! 


I am Fs aeng certain you will ultimately wish to advertise in Goop HEALTH. 
This confidence is inspired by two facts. First—our circulation is constantly increas- 
ing. Second—as a consequence of the way in which results are proving up, Goop 
HEALTH advertising patronage is steadily increasing. This means just one thing. 
If you are “up to snuff,” you will soon wish to hurdle the hedge and get over 
where the fine Alfalfa is — I am still accepting orders and contracts at the 
old rates, but-—the “‘boss” says 1 can’t do this much longer. Lest you be left out 
in the final round-up, send in your reservation now. Let it come 4 i 
you can’t wait. The address is— 


GOOD HEALT 








y telegraph, if 


1812 W. Main St. 
Battle Creek 
Mich 


J. Dwight Brewer 


Advertising Manager 








Automobile Factory Salesmanager, 
Sales Promoter and Organizer 


Open for immediate executive 
position with manufacturer 


A live sales producer of 16 years’ experience in all branches 
of automobile work and a remarkable record for the past 7 
years with moderate priced car. Capable territorial and 
sales department organizer and acquainted with thousands of 
automobile dealers in the United States, desires place with 
bright future. 


If you are looking for an exceptionally capable man, 
thoroughly qualified to organize and conduct a successful sales 
campaign, a real producer of proven ability and you have a 
legitimate proposition that will remunerate commensurately, 
your correspondence is invited. Highest national references. 


Address “E. C.,” Box 372, Care PRINTERS’ INK 














“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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One Advertising Agent 
says: “If advertisers 
would only take time 
to read all the periodi- 
cals they contemplate 
using, The Breeder’s 
Gazette would be on 
every general list in 
America.” 


THE BREEDERS GAZETTE 


Estebinhed 148!” The Farmer's Greatest Paper” #12 per Year 
Sanders Publishing Co. 542 South Dearborn St 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


GEORGE W. HERBERT, Inc. 
Western Representative 
600 Advertising Bidg., 
\ CHICAGO, ILL. 
WALLACE C, RICHARDSON, Inc 
Eastern Kepresentative 
41 Park Row, 
NEW YORK CITY 








J * ... With Dealer 
Circulation With Deak 


“No Fakes for Man or Beast or Fowl” 
Raleigh, N. C., Birmingham, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Tex. 





est became more than the pent-up 
curiosity of the New Yorker. It 
expressed itself in such degrees 
that the police were called out to 
quell the disorder.” 

* * * 

The copy-cub was a bear for 
slogans. One morning he entered 
the sacred sanctum of his chief 
and inquired, rather confidently, 
“How’s this for a slogan: ‘Never- 
Wear Sox Cover a Multitude of 
Shins’ ?” 

The dent is still in the door of 
the s.s., for the youngster is as 
good at dodging inkstands as he 
is in evolving trade-phrases. 

* * * 

The Schoolmaster was speaking 
a while back about a color-chart 
which showed the results of re- 
producing colors in black-and- 
white by the half-tone process. It 
was rather intimated that prob- 
ably somebody had done it be- 
fore, and had neglected to say 
anything about it in public. And 
sure enough, somebody has. Ben 
S. Nash sends the Schoolmaster 
a chart which shows the results 
of reproduction by the three-color 
process. It is based on seven 
different tone values in each pri- 
mary color, and results in 343 
different combinations which -are 
entirely practicable, and which 
any engraver can secure by refer- 
ence to the chart. Of course, 
black-and-white reproduction here 
is entirely out of the question, but 
Mr. Nash’s description may give 
some inkling of its functions. He 
says: 

“The chart was made up to de- 
termine the following: 

“1, What colors are practical in 
three-color process. 

.“2. What the size of the dot and 
value of tone of each of the three 
colors must be to secure a given 
color. 

“3, A method of stating a color 
by a formula (rather than a 
name) to the engraver to insure a 
desired result. ; 

“One of the functions of this 
chart was to eliminate the waste 
caused by the indefinite revising 
and marking of color proofs with 
such comments as ‘make blue 
lighter, ‘reduce yellow plate, 
‘green is too yellowish,’ etc., which 
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has caused the ruination of the 
printing surface of many good 
color plates by burnishing and 
etching in the attempt to arrive 
at a color when described as 
above. 

“By the number-formula we 
made possible by use of this chart, 


the color desired may be desig- | 


nated exactly and the character of 
the dot in each of the three color 
plates is known.” 

* * * 

There was just time to see this 
sign over a village store—as the 
automobile sped by. “Call me 
Aaron,” it read. 
ways safe to come to a conclusion 
on three words of information, 
but the Schoolmaster will venture 
the assertion that this village mer- 
chant understood one great fun- 
damental of merchandising. He 
wanted everybody who came in to 
feel that they knew him. 

x x * 

Among other things that a 
Georgia building-materials dealer 
wanted imprinted on some calen- 
dars were these words: “Em- 
balming, undertaking, tombstones, 
fire insurance.” 
awkwardness of having “Fire in- 
surance” follow the other words, 
he gave no sign of it. 

* + ~«€ 


It was not al- | 








If he realized the | 


Sell to Seattle 


A young man whose job is that | 


of secretary and all-around helper 
to a national advertising manager 
was visiting the office of 
agency 
in question. 
agency called the young man into 
his private office for a heart-to- 
heart chat. 
all that I am going to tell you,” 
said the president, “but I don’t 


the | 
that serves the advertiser | 
The president of the | 


“You may appreciate | 


know that you do and I am going | 


to make sure of it. 

“Do you 
ceptional opportunity you have, be- 
ing there with a concern that is 
rapidly building up its advertis- 
ing department and covering a 
broad field? Aside from my _per- 
sonal feeling for your boss, I am 
going to assure you that he is a 
man that you can learn a great 
deal from and a man who is not 
afraid of letting you learn all you 
can get from him. What a wealth 
of information on advertising cam- 


realize what an ex- | 
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2792 Retailers 
and 62 Jobbers 


make up the hardware trade on 


the Pacific Slope. 


For twenty-four years our sales 
and advertising departments 
have been working with this 
trade in the interests of several 
live manufacturers. 

This trade looks with favor 
toward any product or cam- 


paign presented through our 
organization. 


This is recognized by several 
national institutions who use 
our service. 


The Geo. F. Eberhard Company 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 





and the entire Northwest 


The possibilities of this market are 
practically unlimited. Seattle and the 
Pacific Northwest constitute —s the 
fastest growing market in the world. 
Create a demand for your goods in this 
territory now—and that demand will 
grow faster than in any other section of 
the country. 


The Seattle 


Times 


will introduce your goods to this im- 
mense_ market. The imes covers 
Seattle and the entire Northwest. In 
this immense field it is in a class by 
itself. 

Business carried shows what advertisers 
think of the Northwest as a market, and 
of the Times as the right medium to 
reach that market. 

Detailed information of any kind con- 
cerning The Times and the Northwest- 
ern market furnished upon request. 


TIMES PRINTING COMPANY 
Seattle, Washington 
THE 8S. C, BECKWITH SPECIAL 
AGENCY 


Sole Foreign Representatives 
New York Chicago St. Louis 
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Advertising & Sales 
or Advertising Manager 


I would like to get into communica- 
tion with a manufacturer who has 
a good product but is not satisfied 
with the volume of business he is 
obtaining. 


I have successfully oragpentl _ 
handled the merchandisin 
vertising campaigns for Bagh Res 
small advertisers. I can sell or 
direct a selling force. I know the 
jobber, the retailer and the con- 
sumer. I also know mail order ad 
vertising, magazines, 
printing and engraving. 


newspapers, 


I have been connected with large 
advertising agencies but now wish 
to concentrate and make one propo- 
sition go big, rather than keep con- 
tinually working on different propo- 
sitions. 


My present salary is $4,000, but the 
right manufacturer, even though he 
be small, will have no trouble agree- 
ing with me on remuneration at the 
start. My references include some 
of the biggest advertising men in 
New York City and elsewhere. 


There’s no hurry, as I am perfectly 
satisfied to stay where am until 
I get just exactly what I want. I 
am 28, married, and have no objec- 
tions to small towns. Why not find 
out who I am? Confidence observed 
and expected. Address “W.,” Box 
374, care Printers’ Ink. 


PAUL BROW N« 


COMMERCIAL ARTIST 


61 WASHINGTON AVE., 
GARDEN CITY,N.Y. 
NEW YORK PHONE,6120 RIVERSIDE. 

















Lincoln Freie Presse 


i” 133, 992 


Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Illinois, ete., in the order named. All sub- 
scriptions paid i in advance. Flat rate, 35c. 
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paigns, consumer and dealer, you 
can absorb. The most valuable 
training in commercial art, in 
printing, engraving, copy work, 
correspondence, dealing with 
salesmen, and much more, is com- 
ing to you in the day’s work. 

“I know young men, yearning 
to get into the advertising busi- 
ness, who would actually pay a 
premium for the privilege of being 
in your shoes for two years, 
Wouldn’t I have given a great 
deal for such an opportunity at 
your age! Make the most of it.” 


Rank of Best Sellers among 
Automobiles 


In a letter to a New York banking 
house, relative to a sale of stock of the 
Saxon Motor Car Corporation, Harry 
W. Ford, president of the company, 
gives a list of the 16 largest automobile 
manufacturers in the United States, ar- 
ranged in order of actual shipments for 
the nine months ending September 30, 
1915. The cars rank as follows: 


. Ford. 9. Saxon. 

. Overland. 10. Hudson. 
3. Buick. 11. Chevrolet. 

. Dodge. 12. Chalmers. 

. Maxwell. 13. Hupp. 

. Studebaker. 14. Paige. 

. Cadillac. 15. Oakland. 

. Reo. 16. Chandler. 


The letter closes with this significant 
statement in regard to Saxon advertis- 
ing, apparently made as an added reason 
why investors might decide to purchase 
this stock: 

“We have pursued a consistent adver- 
tising policy from the beginning, Saxon 
announcements having appeared regu- 
larly in the leading weekly and monthly 
magazines and daily newspapers: This 
policy will be maintained.” 


E. F. Carson Joins Pyrene 


Edward Fraser Carson has resigned 
from the New York American to join 
the advertising department of the Py- 
rene Manufacturing Company, New 
York, under C. Louis Allen, the_ sales 
and advertisiijg manager. Mr, Carson 
has been associated with the reportorial 
and editorial departments of the Evening 
Mail, Times, Tribune and Journ al of 
Commerce, all of New York. 











Information Wanted 


Concerning business address of 
LANSFORD FOSTER, recently 
connected with Advertising 
Agency in NewYork City. Uncle 
is dangerously ill. Communicate with 
Mrs. JOHN McDONALD, 
509 West 121st St., New York City 











Premium Specialties 


International Premium Heaid- 
quarters. Our biggest success, tlie 
No. 7 Dandy needle book, 20c¢ in 
gross lots, sample sent postpaid 25 

S. BLAKE WILLSDEN | 
Heyworth Bldg. Chicago 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in 
for each insertion. 
than two dollars. 
Monday preceding date of issue. 





“PrINTERS’ INK’? 
No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
Cash must accompany order. 


cost forty cents a line 


Forms close 10 a. m. 














ADVERTISING WRITERS 


HELP WANTED 





compounded of Force, 
Letters and Ads. Dignity Humannesa, 
EMME! Unusualness. I yearn 
tosend you the striking testinnony of others. 
£, M. DUNBAR, 15 Rowena Street, Boston. Mass. 








BILLPOSTING 


[ ¢a Sheet Posts R.I. 


mer Ap BOARDS LISTER GUARANTEED SHOWING 
LAPHAM BUILDING PROVIDENCE .R 1, 





Sstandi sh- Bar nes oes 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


OPPORTUNITY 


9 acquire stock in Middle West service 
agency—young and growing. It will 
pay you to get details at once. Address 
Box 893, care Printers’ Ink. 








One of the largest trade paper publish- 
ing and printing concerns, on the Pacific 
coast, desires to interest experienced 
trade paper publisher or editor. Splen- 
did opportunity for man having $3,000 
to $5,000 to invest. Box 898, c/o P. I. 


BOOKLETS 





Are wasted because written backwards; 
expensive because printed by old time 
methods, Ask on your letter head for 
samples. “Standard nahi written 
and priced right. THE DANDO 

40 S. 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FEMALE POSITION WANTED 














Do you need a secretary who can 
handle correspondence and re- 
lieve you of details? Has had 
splendid publishing and adver- 
tising experience on national 
weekly. .Best references. Box 
888, care Printers’ Ink. 








. FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—At an exceptional bargain, 
slightly used high speed thirty-two page 
cylinder Duplex printing press, in per- 
fect condition. wners having consoli- 
dated and using larger press. Write for 
price ind particulars. A. McNeil, Jr., 
ost Publishing Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 











Experienced, high-class copy writer, who 
can show results obtained through copy 
written for previous employers. Send 
complete information regarding — 
and salary expected to Box 870, 





WANTED-Young man to take charge 
of and push vigorously the Subscription 
and ant Departments of the 
SHOE AND LEATHER REPORTER 
and THE SHOE RETAILER, Boston 

—a good opportunity for a vigorous 
worker. Address F. F. Cutler, 166 
Essex St., Boston. 





Copy Writer Wanted: A well-established 
and growing manufacturing company in 
Ohio needs in its advertising depart- 
ment a man who can prepare copy for 
trade journal and direct advertising. 
Give details as to experience and 
salary required. Box 889, c/o P. I 





Advertising Solicitor wanted in 
New York City for a Philadelphia 
Class Publication of 30,000 guar- 
anteed paid circulation. Good 
opening for a man who can pro- 
duce to connect with a first-class 
House with broader opportuni- 
ties. Commission basis. Give 
age, experience, references and 
state when you would be pre- 
pared to begin work. Address, 
Box 887, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—A Real Solicitor 


A special agency representing daily and 
agricultural papers desires a_ solicitor 
with successful experience in the West. 
A man with a clean record capable of 
developing and holding business, and 
one favorably known to advertisers and 
advertising agents. A real job for a 
good man. Address Printers’ Ink, Box 
895, giving full information and ‘refer- 
ences. 
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A good position now open in sales 
department of suburban real estate com- 
pany, handling high-grade property. 
Guaranteed income and commission. A 
yearly contract given if employed. Real 
estate experience not necessary, but 
personal sales experience absolutely es- 
sential. Only men now employed will be 
considered. Excellent opportufiity for 
advancement. State age, experience, 
present salary and position. References 
required. Box 897, c/o P 





LETTER SPECIALIST 





You'll put more snap into your sales 
correspondence when you take advantage 
of my “limited specials.” Ask about 
them. Jed Scarboro, 557a Halsey St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 





Get an outside view - point 
on that sales-letter. Stick the 


“old dope’ with a blue-pencilled note 
of explanation—AND a One Dollar Bill 
—into an envelope. I will write a let- 
ter. Judge it—or try it. (Your data 
confidential. Money back, if you wish.) 
E. E. Miller, 247 W. 36th St., N. Y. C. 





POSITION WANTED 


SPACE MAN, 8 YEARS ADVER- 
tising experience, capable copy-writer, 
broad knowledge ot media, seeks adver 
tising connection with agency, manu 
facturer or retail store. 26, married. 
Box 892, care Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Solicitor— 
experienced on class magazine— 
desires similar opening January 
1st. Age 27, college graduate. 
Correspondence confidential. Box 
890, care Printers’ Ink. 


MAIL ORDER MAN of EXECUTIVE 
ABILITY and sound BUSINESS JUDG- 
MENT, ten years’ practical experience, 
well versed in merchandise, thoroughly 
experienced compiling catalogues, pre- 
paring advertisements, handling corre- 
spondence and all details mail order busi- 
ness. Box 886, care Printers’ Ink. 





Member of the Advertising and Publicity 
Staff which successfully navigated 
ELECTRICAL PROSPERITY WEEK 
now open for connection with manufac- 
turer or agency. Author of much of the 
campaign literature used by the Society 
for Electrical Development in their 
countrywide, electrifying rally. Four 
years’ practical publicity experience with 
the Agricultural Promotion Department 
of the Long Island Railroad. 

Young and gingery—a devourer of de- 
tail—a creator of ideas. Ready to go 
anywhere, if the pasture is green. Box 
896, care Printers’ Ink. 





COPY WRITER 


Age 19; ambitious, trustworthy, re- 
liable, a plugger—determined. ‘Can 
make good with a reliable tirm, 
Interview solicited. F. G. Kurtz 
121 Palmetto St., Brooklyn, 


’ 





Want connection with adv. agency or 
publisher to assist in adv. plans and 
writing. With N. i i 
years; office manager three yea 

charge advertising make-up prominent 
national magazine 300 accounts one year, 
Studying Advertising Columbia ‘Uni- 
versity. Systematizer. Thoroughly busi- 
ness; methodical. A-1 record. Age 27, 
Married. Box 891, care Printers’ Ink. 





PHILADELPHIA 


is my home. Circumstances make 
it desirable that I_ reside there per- 
manently after January Ist. 27 
years old. College education. Single. 
Printer by trade (Big 6). Now on 
advertising staff of large New York 
Publication. I shall be glad to 
hear from any publisher, advertiser 
or agency in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia looking for an aggressive, 
clean-cut, healthy young man. Box 
894, care Printers’ Ink. 





PRESS CLIPPINGS 





ROMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BU- 
REAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, sends newspaper clip- 
pings on any subject in which you may 
be interested. Most reliable bureau. 
Write for circular and terms. 





PUBLISHING BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 





We know of a publishing business in 
New York which is making rapid growth, 
which can be bought at a reasonable 
price. It would take $25,000 cash, the 
remainder could be paid over a period of 
years, and the owner would give his in- 
fluence in handling the business. Harris- 
Dibble Co., 171 Madison Ave., N. Y. 





NEW YORK CORPORATION $50,000 
Common and $25,000 Preferred stock, 
good standing, no debts except running 
liabilities, printing and publishing, 
contemplates an immediate expans:on 
and offers working Treasurer’s position, 
if investing at least $10,000. 

This is no sinecure, but an unusual 
chance for young man with ambition 
for a fine future. 

Reference furnished and required. 

Address: Letters only, to McBee, 
Tones & Co., Bankers, No. 55 Wall street. 
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_ ADVERTISING MEDIUMS 


ngham, Ala., Ledger, dy. Av. for 1914, 
wn Best and cleanest advertising medium 
in Alabama. 


New Haven, Conn., Evening Regleter,, dy. av. 
for "Id (sworn) 19,414 dy., 2c.; Sun., 17,158, 5c. 


Peoria, HI., Evening Star. Circulation for 
1914, Daily, 31,759; Sunday, 11,469. 


ington, la., Hawk-Eye. Av. 1914, daily, 
9509: ‘Sunday, ti, 108. ‘‘All paid in advance.” 


s Moines, ta. Register and Leader-Trib- 
Pg ily average. 1915, 70,116; Sunday, 51,- 
365. lowa’s Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send 
for town by town and zone circulation booklet, 





New Orleans, La., Item, net daily average 
for 1914, 56,960. 


Bangor, Me., Commercial. Average for 1914, 
daily 11,753. 


Portiand, Me., Evening Express. Net av. 
for Wid, dy. 20,944. Sun. Telegram, 14,130. 


Baltimore, Md., News, dy. News Publish- 

ing Company. Average 1914. Sunday 61,947; 
daily, 80,176. For Nov., 1915, 

74,071 daily; 65,432 Sunday. 

The absolute correctness of the 

latest circulation rating accord- 

ed the News is guaranteed by 

the Printers’ Ink Publishing 

Company, who will pay one 

hundred dolars to the first per- 

son who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


Salem, Mass., Eveaios News. Actual daily 
average for 1914, 20,021. 


Worcester, Mass., Gazette, eve. Av. Jan. to 
Dec., '14, 24,626. The ‘‘Home”’ paper. Largest 
evening circulation. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Farm, Stock & Home, 
semi-monthly. Average first 9 months 1915, 
122,562 paid, cf 055 gross. 

5% of circulation is in Min- 
negota, the Dakotas, Montana, 
West’n Wisconsin and North’n 
Iowa. The most prosperous sec- 
tion of the United States. Rate 
50 cents a line based on 115,000 
gross circulation. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Tribune, 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Es- 
tablished 1867. Oldest Minne- 
apolis daily. Average net paid 
circulation for 1914, daily Tri- 
bune, 109,957; Sunday Tribune 
155,144. 


St. Louls, Mo., National gad and Stock 
Grower. Actual average for 1914, 128,373. 


Camden, N. J., Daily Courler. Daily aver- 
age circulation for 1914, 11,014. 


Buff N. Y., Courler, morn. Av. 1914, Sun- 
day, 0.244 dy. 67,100; Enquirer, ev., 47,556. 


Schenectady, N. Y., Gazette, daily. A. N. 
Liecty Actuai average for 1914, 23,017. 


Cleveland, 0., Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Ac- 
tual av. for 1914, dy. 124,913; Sun., 155,342 
For Noy., 1915, 134,848 daily; Sun., 167,599. 


West Chester, Pa., Local a 4 
Gy... W.. ti Hodgson. Aver. for 
1914, 12,505. 
independent. 
and vicinity for its field. De- 
voted to home news, hence is a 


In its 43rd year. 
Has Chester Co. 


home paper. Chester Co. second 
in State in agricultural wealth. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Times-Leader, eve. exc 
Sun. A.B.C. audit to March 31, 1915, 19,130. 


York, Pa. Dispatch and Dally. Average for 
1914, 20,322. Covers its territory. . 


Providence, R. 1., Dally Journal. 
Ay. net paid for 1914, 20,653. (OO) 
Sun., 33,018. (OO) The Evening Bul- 
letin, 48,772 ave. net paid for ‘14. 


Seattle, Wash., The Seattle 
Times (Q©) is the metropolitan 
4 of Seattle and the Pacific 
GUAR W. It is a gold mark paper 
AN of the first degree. Quality and 
FeEO quantity circulation means wr’ 
productive value to the adv. 
daily circulation, 1914, 71, 068; 
Sunday, 90, 368, 


Janesville, Wis., Gazette. Daily average, 
1914, 7,129. April, 1915, average, 7,579. 








Bakers’ Helper (©©) Chicago. Only ‘‘Gold 
Mark’’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 


Worcester, Mass., L’Opinion Publique. (OO) 
Only French daily among 75,000 French pop. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Eagle (QO©) is THE adver- 
tising medium of Brooklyn. 


New York Dry Goods Economist (©@) the 
recognized authority of the Dry Goods and 
Department Store trade. 


N. Y. Selentific American (O©) has the 
largest cir. of any tech. paper in the world. 


THE PITTSBURG 
oe) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertis- 
ers always select first to cover the rich, 
productive Pittsburg fleld. Best two-cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered cir. in Greater Pittsburg. 














Providence, R. 1., Journal (O@) only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. ‘The R. I. Bible.” 


The Memphis, Tenn., Commercial Appeal 
(OO) is the only paper in the state of Ten- 
nessee to have received the Gold Mark Award. 
The Commercial Appeal passes both quality 
and quantity tests. Daily, over 64,000; Sun- 
day, over 98,000; weekly, over 96,000. 

The Seattle, Wash., Times (©©) leads all 
other Seattle and Pacific Northwest papers in 
influence, circulation, prestige. 


The Milwaukee, Wis., Ev’ng Wisconsin (OO) 
the only Gold Mark daily in Wis. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when 
advertising appropriations are being made. 








New Haven, Conn., Register. Leading want- 
ad. med. of State. lc a word. Av. ’14, 19,414. 


The Portland, Me., Even’g Express and Sun. 
Telegraph carry more want ads than all other 
Portland papers combined. 1c a wd., 7 times 4c. 


The Baltimore, Md., News carries more ad- 
vertising than any other Baltimore daily. It 
is the recognized Adv. Med. of Baltimore. 


Th Minneapolis, Minn,, 

on Daily and — 

s the leading want ad me- 

Gee dium of the great Northwest 

TEEO carrying more paid want ads 

than any other daily news- 

ad in the Twin Cities. 

Printed in 1914, 116,791 more 

individual Want Ads. than its nearest com- 

petitor. Rates: 144c. a word, cash with order; 

or 12 cents a line, where charged. All ad- 

vertising in the daily appears in both the 

morning and evening editions for the one 
charge. 

The Buffalo, N. Y., Even’g aa is the best 
classified adv. medium in N. State outside 
N. Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, sworn 
cir. statement and rate card. 
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Things 


: Tlie 


In addition to the other 
services it renders to 
manufacturers who con- 
template advertising in 
Chicago, The Chicago 
Tribune’s Merchandising 
Service Department ren- 
ders three forms of service 
which are of supreme im- 
portance. 


(1) It makes a very care- 
ful and thorough investi- 
gation of local market 
conditions, both from 
dealer and consumer 
standpoints, so that all 
advertising and sales plans 
may be worked out, not 
in accordance with theory 
or preconceived notions, 
but in accordance with 
actual conditions as they 
are found to exist. 


(2) Itfurnishesthesales- 
men who work in this 
territory with detailed in- 
structions regarding dealer 
and consumer conditions 
and detailed instruction 
regarding the ends to be 
attained through the pro- 
posed advertising cam- 
paign and regarding the 


INK 


importance of such adver- 

tising, so that the acver- 4 
tising and the sales force 

shall both strike simul- 

taneously, thus increasing 

the power of both and. 
securing the maximum 

results. 


(3) By means of The 
Tribune Signs, which now 
hang in the front windows 
of over 2,000 leading gro- 
cery stores and drug stores 
in Chicago, it advertises 
your advertising to the 
public, shows the public 
where Tribune advertised 
products may be pur- j 
chased, and thus aids 
materially in moving your 
goods. 


We invite correspond- 
ence from manufacturers 
or their advertising mana- 
gers who would be inter- 
ested in a more detailed 
description of the most 
unique and resultful form 
of Merchandising and 
Sales Co-operation ever 
put into operation 5y a 
daily newspaper. 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade-mark Registered) 


Circulation Over | 


500,000 Sunday 
300,000 Daily 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office: 


251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 





